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LETTER I. 
| rer STA N HOPE. 5 


D EAR DE - | — Bur . the 
— familiarity. of this addreſs: even in 
the midſt of diſtraction I am forgetting. 
your diſpleaſure that has been its cauſe.— 
But I will try to recover my wonted calm 
neſs.—If that benevolence which is inhe- 
rent in elevated minds can move you in fa- 


Vor. 20 "FO vour 
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vour of an unfortunate youth whom you 
once honoured with ſome ſhare of your 
eſteem, and permitted to indulge hopes 
that no more exiſt, you will not reject this 
laſt epiſtolary addreſs, 


Heaven firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover or ſome captive maid : 

They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love inſpires, 
_ Warm from the ſoul and faithful to its fires. Porr. 


This is perhaps the laſt importunity you 
will ever receive from one already frantic 
with diſappointment and deſpair; be not 
therefore impatient, nor precipitately deny 
this laſt letter a peruſal. —Open it you un- 
doubtedly will, for I have cauſed the ſu- 
perſcription to be written by an unknown 
hand, that it might not ſuffer the fate of a 
former. Little did I conceive in the dawn 
of my paſſion the train of ills with which it 
would be attended : but a hopeleſs paſſion 
which neither time or reaſon will be able 
to overcome, is far from conſtituting all 

the 
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the evils of my -ivefiich ſituation : your 
tormenting contempt, ariſing from the im- 
putation of vices of which J am innocent, 
is more intolerably pungent.— I will de- 
ſcend to nothing mean or artful to exte- 
nuate my fault.— That part of my con- 
dyct which was really culpable I have al- 
ready avowed at cur laſt afflicting inter- 
view. For the reſt, I then denied it; with 
how much truth, witneſs heaven [for to 
that divine tribunal I dare appeal for the 
integrity of that part of my conduct. But 
how ſhall I perſuade you of my innocence ? 
This is the difficulty that has diſtracted and 
drove me to deſperation, — Appearances. 
are ſtrong againſt me. Let me then be 
juüſt; let me admire the rectitude, the dig- 
nity of your conduct, though miſled by 
artifice and falſhood: nor let me be par- 
tial or unjuſt to your reſolutions, though 
they prove my ruin. —Irrevocably baniſhed 
from your preſence and forbid to hope, 
what could I do?—Your diſpleaſure was 
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inſupportable, and your contempt has 
driven me from my country, my friends, 
myſelf, and you, to — deſperation, — in 
ſhort I am now embarked on a voyage to 
a diſtant country, — Another hour I am 


gone — perhaps for ever. — And yet the 
enterprize in which I am now engaged is 


nothing but what J once propoſed to re- 
pair that inequality in my fortune which 
nature had created, that my pretenſions to 
an union with you might have a more ho- 
nourable ſanction; and could I now flatter 
myſelf that Icarry with me your wiſhes for 
my ſucceſs, and that my proſperous return 
would unite me to the moſt lovely of her 


| ſex, how would the reflection animate me 


to the moſt vigorous exertions, and fire me 


with that zeal which ſurmounts every ob- 


ſtacle ; whilſt the pleaſing anticipation of 
my. future happineſs would alleviate the 
pangs of abſence, and the tolls and dan- 
gers to which I muſt be expoſed in our 


painful ſeparation ?—But, alas! how dif- 
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ferent is my preſent ſtate ? -how different 
my ſenſations and hopes? and how different 
the ſentiments which Sophia entertains of 
the unfortunate youth, who was once fa- 
voured with a ſhare of her eſteem ? how 
fallen are his hopes, and how unjuſtifiable 
the means by which he now eſcapes from 
his country, to abandon, grieve, and diſ- 
honour, his family and friends? Diſtrac- 
tion !-—But it muſt be ſo.—I go with ſecret 


horror to that vaſt deſart the world, whoſe 
confuſed proſpe& appears a frightful ſcene 


of ſolitude.—Young as I am, I am deſtined 
to renounce felicity— Time irrecoverably 
paſt! ſource of endleſs inquietude—an: 
thou fallacious Hope, that with thy balmy 
comfort deceived me, where art thou 
fled ?—Extinguiſhed. And yet I would 
hope—vainly hope, that time or accident 
may hereafter juſtify my conduct: per- 
haps they may: I am young and may one 
Cay merit that regard of which I am now 
unworthy :—though I cannot command 


felicity, 1 will at leaſt endeavour to deſerve 
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it. O that I could proſecute my preſent 


enterprize with the exhilarating ſupport 


of your eſteem. How pleaſing would my 
preſent gloomy proſpects appear after 
all, your treatment of me, though juſt, has 
been rigid—lſeverely juſt; and yet I muſt 
aſſure you that my ardent ſpotleſs paſſion 
will end but with my life; and that after 
having been permitted to adore an object 
ſo divinely amiable, my heart will never 
deſcend to receive a ſecond impreſſion.— 
But why do I mention this aſſurance to 
you who entertain no other ſentiments for 
me but thoſe of contempt. Tormenting 
thought !—adieu ! moſt amiable of your 
ſex; and to whatever miſeries I may be 
deſtined, may heaven extend to you all 
thoſe bleſſings your innocence and virtue 


deſerve. —Dear Sophia (for ſo I muſt ſtill 


call you) forgive the incoherence of a 
letter dictated by the diſtraction of 


Your deſpairing Py Lover, 


Avg. 4+ 1701, 
CHARLES rere 
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LETTER 


To Miſs Cen 


DEAR Louisa, 


H E reception which (with your ap- 
$ probation), I gave Mr. Wentworth, 
2 in conſequence of Miſs Jackſon's letter, 
join'd to ſome other difliculcies in his ſitua- 
tion, have occaſioned his raſhly leaving 
England, without the knowledge of 25 
friends, who are in the greateſt conſterna- 
tion at this event, eſpecially his mother and | 
brother; as Mr, Clinton informs us, who | 
has ſent us copies of his two laſt letters to 4 
his brother, which I encloſe for your pe- | 
ruſal; together with one which I have like- *_ 
wiſe received from him; and in which you 
will obſerve the ſtrongeſt marks of that 
53 4 SE diſ- 
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* The letters here alluded to are thoſe of the 16th 
of July and 4th of Apgait, 
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| _ diſtraCted ſtate of mind, which alone could 
| have induced him to a meaſure of this extra- a 

ordinary nature, to accompliſh which he 
| has had recourſe to many arts of decep- 
| tion ; but as they are the effects. of deſpair, 
and beſides can injure none but himſelf, L 


think they may eaſily be excusd. 


| 
| | In the former of theſe letters you will 
| bobſerve, that he perſiſted to his brother in 
| | a ſolemn denial of thoſe particulars of Miſs 
Jackſon's letter, which were the moſt 
3 culpable; and which perhaps ſhe may have 
added to excuſe the folly of her own con- 
duct, or to induce me to diſcard him, in 
bl Hopes of gaining him herſelf; or perhaps 
in compliance with her brother's deſire, 
| (as he ſufpects) to gratify his or her own 
revenge. If fo, I fear I have treated him 
| with too much feverity: I would gladly 
believe every thing in his favour : but why 
| theſe ſuggeſtions in his behalf? has the not 
as good a claim as he, to my belief? are 
wml EL. N 
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the particulars with which ſhe charges him 
unlikely ? are there not many circumſtances 
which tend to confirm them? and was it 
not natural to expect a denial of them, whe- 
ther true or falſe ?—I know not what to be- 
Heve.—Be it however as it may, I pity him. 
I fear with ſome remains of a paſſion 
not perfectly extinguiſhed. —] am however 
endeavouring to forget him, intirely.—Yer 
ſhould he be able to prove his innocence 
of thoſe particulars he denies, this endea- 
_ your would 1 believe be fruitleſs. But 
even in that caſe, pride will not permit him 
to return, unleſs his enterprizes meets with 
greater ſucceſs than can juſtly be expected. 
But where is my fancy roving ?—Theſe, 
Louiſa, you will ſay, are the ſuggeſtions of 
a paſſion far from being extinguiſhed : 
and indeed I find more difficulty than I ex- 
pected in obliterating the favourable ſenti- 
ments I once entertained for Mr. Went- 
worth, which are now become almoſt 
habitual, It is not always the lover that is 

FBS moſt 
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moſt regretted,” when a woman is obliged 
to withdraw her affection from him; *tis 


the ſentiments conceived in his favour; and 
the charming deluſion, that vaniſhes : tis 


the pleaſure of loving; a pleaſure ſo great 


to a tender ſuſceptible mind, that nothing 
appears worthy of reſtoring the joy its in- 
dulgence had afforded, and a painful va- 
cancy in the mind ariſes —The unhap- 
pineſs of love ariſes therefore from the dif- 
ficulty of ſuppreſſing it, when placed on an 
improper object: without this difficulty, 
that paſſion which is now the ſource of ſo 
much miſery, would produce only the moſt 


exquiſite pleaſure. I diſcover in myſelf, an 
involuntary propenſity to believe him inno- 
cent, notwithſtanding all appearances to the 


contrary ; and am even ſometimes weak 
enough to doubt, whether I have not 
treated him too rigidly, There are mo- 
ments of ſuſpence, in which whatever the 
mind may determine, it will afterwards re- 
pent, from a natural propenſity to fancy 

recti- 
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rectitude in paths unpurſued, and happi- 
neſs in objects unenjoyed. But reaſon and 
virtue, as often as I conſult their precepts, 
remove this ſuſpence, and convince me that 
I ought to withdraw my miſplaced affec- 
tion; and to theſe I will endeavour to yield 
obedience : ſince whatever right people 
may have to make free with their own hap- 
pineſs, a laudable example is a debt that 
_ every individual owes to ſociety ; as the 
vicious certainly contribute to the vices. 
of others, I have in truth, dear Louiſa, 
offered a violence to my own inclinations, 
by my conduct towards Mr. Wentworth ; 
and diſcovered the weakneſs of humanity, 
or rather my own imbecility ; by the dif- 
ficulty I have experienced, in obliterating 
the impreſſions of love; even when they 
appear to have been made by an unworthy 
object. But as I am perſuaded it is my 
duty to do it, I will perſevere in what I have 
undertaken, in ſpite of my rebellious in- 
clinations ; being fully reſolved on this and 
B 6 . 
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every other occaſion, to adhere with unde- 
viating exactneſs, to that conduct which 
my reaſon preſcribes; ſatisfied that what- 
. ever may be the conſequences of this be- 
haviour, or whatever I may ſuffer thereby, 
I ſhall ſecure the pleaſureable ſenſations 
ariſing from a conſcience of having done my 
duty, ſenſations that will ever be able to ſup- 
port me in adverſity.— Mr. Bernard has 
again renewed his application to my mo- 
ther, for leave to viſit me as a ſuitor; but 
had he all thoſe perfections he has the cha- 
racter of wanting, they would make little 
impreſſion on me: my late diſappointment 
has given me an averſion to all intercourſe 
on the ſubject of love. No, Louiſa, as I 
find you have no expectations of being 
ſpeedily diſengaged from that troubleſome 
Benſon, we will leave to others the uncer- 
tain temporary joys of matrimony, and 
content ourſelves with the leſs exquiſite, but 
more certain and perhaps permanent plea- 
ſures, which muſt reſult from a friendſhip 
. ” 30 
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fo refin'd, ſo perfect as ours. Think not, 
Louiſa, that any regard to Mr. Went- 
worth influences me to this reſolution; for 
ſhould he return with all the ſucceſs which 
his warmeſt wiſhes can preſcribe, I ſeriouſly 
declare, that unleſs he could fully vindi- 
cate his innocence, I would never admit 
him even to the moſt diſtant acquaintance. 


Miſs Jackfon I am juſt informed has fled 
from the ill treatment of her parents, and 
it is ſuſpected has recurr'd for procuring 
the means of ſubſiſtence, to thoſe criminal 
indulgences, which unhappily N and 

will now compleat her ruin. 


_ Haſten your return, my dear Louiſa, and 
let us mutually cultivate that pure, and 
refin'd friendſhip, with which I have the 
happinels to be 


Your moſt affectionate 


| and moſt devoted ſervant, 
London, | | 
Aug. 15, 1761. 
SoPHIASTANHOPE. 
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LETTER: II. 


To Miſs SrANHOP FE. 


HAT affection, my dear Sophia, 
which from the commencement of 
our acquaintance, has been ever increaſing 


in warmth and purity to its preſent happy 
| perfection, and which renders a ſeparation 
Sill from you a painful misfortune, will, you 
| ll may aſſure yourſelf, engage me to haſten my 
1 return as much as poſſible, to the re-enjoy- 
WH ment of thoſe ſocial pleaſures which I ever 
| derive from your converſation and friend- 
„ 
| 
x Your reſolution, my dear Sophia, relative 
| to Mr. Wentworth, is conſiſtent with the 
| Wl notions I have ever entertain'd of your vir- 
1 tuous ſentiments; which muſt naturally 
ſuggeſt the indiſpenſable neceſſity of a vir- 


ö | 
N tuous diſpoſition in a man who is to become 


the partner of an union, which ought to be 
the 
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the moſt perfect that humanity in this ſtate 
of imperfection can form: would all 
our ſex govern their choice in this im- 


portant article by motives of virtue only, 
ſuch is their influence, that a total reforma- 


tion of manners muſt neceſſarily enſue. 
How glorious to female virtue would be 
the change; and how worthy of the ambi- 
tion of rational minds ! This would gratify 
their love of admiration, with the tribute 
of juſt and immortal honour; but inſupera- 
ble obſtacles to this noble work, are created 


by early prejudice confirmed by habit, and 


the errors of miſtaken education, enforc'd 


by vicious examples. The mind in in- 


fancy is taught to connect the ideas of hap- 


pineſs inſeparably with thoſe of affluence, 
dreſs, equipage, and a ſucceſſion of trifling 


amuſements; theſe miſtaken notions are 
confirmed by the influence of example, and 


lead us through a ſucceſſion of follies, 
which intail ridicule in the purſuit, and end 
in vexation and diſappointment. From 


this 
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this cauſe, f in the choice of a huſband, we 


vine inſtitution, which in its origin was the 


imperfect and tranſitory ſtate, now proſti- 


however by no means impeaches the wiſ- 3 
dom or utility of this facred inſtitution, "38 


« ” 


diſregard virtue and real merit, conſidering 
only the articles of wealth, as the means 
of attaining every other requiſite, which 
our deluded imaginations have interwoven . 
in the idea of felicity; and hence that di- 3 


ſource of the moſt perfect and permanent 
happineſs, which can be enjoy'd in this our 


tuted to venal conſiderations, is often con- 
verted into the ſevereſt curſe; as is appa- 
rent from the many unhappy wretches who 
daily groan beneath its painful yoke, This 


which to thoſe endow'd with the requiſite 
accompliſhments, will ſtill yield happineſs 
ſufficient to alleviate the moſt painful ſenſa- 
tions of humanity, and augment every 
pleaſure of life. But till we can par- 
cipitate the felicity of the union with 
thole poſſeſſed of the accompliſhments ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary for its attainment, let us indulge 
the ſocial joys of friendſhip: if the mind is 
adorn'd with all thoſe qualities which meris 
this tender mental connection, of what im- 
portance is the ſex of the body it inhabits 
this is a mere animal conſideration, of which 
perhaps it may however be impoſſible 
wholly to diveſt ourſelves, as it refults 
from ideas implanted in our nature for wite 
and neceſſary purpoſes ; and which render 
the joys of matrimony more ſublime than 
thoſe of friendſhip: the former we may 
never attain: the latter are now in our 
power, and their improvement n ever we 
the ſtudy of, 


Dear Sophia, 
Your moſt faithful 
and affectionate ſervant, 
Co— | | 


F Aug. 22 1761, e | ; 
: 1 | Lovisa CoNwA v. 
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LETTER If 


To Miſs Conway. ” 


Am highly pleaſed, dear Louiſa, with 

& the diſpoſition your laſt letter diſcovers, 
ſo favourable to the cultivation and im- 
provement of that friendly intercourſe, 
which has hitherto ſo happily ſubſiſted be- 
tween us. . 


Il eſt des nzuds ſecrets, il eſt des ſympathies, 
Dont par les doux rapports, les ames aſſorties, 
S'attachent, un a l'autre, en ſe laiſſant piquer 3 
Par ces je ne ſcai quoi, qu'on ne peut expliquer. 
|  CornEILLE. 


: a { : 

"Theſe lively and elevated deſcriptions of 
friendſhip with which we have been ſo 
often charmed, appear wholly romantic on 
a more intimate acquaintance with man- 


kind, among whom nothing correſponding 
thereto 
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- thereto is diſcoverable, except with a happy 


few, in the ſequeſtered vales of life; far 
removed from the purſuits of intereſt or 


ambition, which have ever been the bane 


of friendſhip; and indeed this ſentiment 
can hardly ſubſiſt in a ſtate of life ſo repug- 
nant to the primitive ſimplicity of man- 
kind; where luxury has produced an uni- 


verſal oppoſition of intereſt ; and where 


things deſired by all, can be attained but 
by few. In a ſtate of nature, however, 


where our wants are few; and thoſe few are 


eaſily attainable by all, the views and pur- 
ſuits of individuals coincide ; and a recipro- 


cration of ſervices requires no facrifice to 


the ſhrine of ſelf-intereſt; in this ſtate 
friendſhip retains all the vigour of that ro- 


mantic ardour which is ſo much admired. 


and fo ſeldom obſerved. I flatter myſelf 
however, dear Louiſa, that notwithſtanding 
our ſituation, the views of intereſt or ambi- 
tion have not ſufficient influence on either 
of our minds, to deſtroy the purity or inti- 

| g | macy 
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macy of our mutual affection. I am 


pleaſed that my determination relative to 
Mr. Wentworth has your approbation, 
which will neceſſarily confirm me therein; 
though I muſt confeſs that I fear I have 
not yet fully ſuppreſſed every ſentiment in 


his favour; but I flatter myſelf that time 


will enable me to acquire that indifference 
which J cannot yet attain, Mr. Addiſon, 
if I miſtake not, ſomewhere fays, that a diſ- 
appointment in love, of all others the moſt 
hard to overcome. The paſſion itſelf 
ſoftens and debilitates the heart, and diſ- 


ables it from reſiſting adverſity. In other 


E 


misfortunes the mind ſtands collected with- 


in herſelf, and meets their ſhock with all 
her natural force. But a heart in love has 
its foundations ſapped, and ſinks under the 
weight of every accident that is repugnant 
to its favourite paſſion. —Since the illneſs 
or your morher, (of whoſe recovery I had 
yeſterday the pleaſure of being informed) 


Has deprived me. of- your ſociety, THEE. 
in 
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in compliance with the deſire of my dear 
parent, received ſeveral viſits from Mr. 
Bernard, in the character of a ſuitor ; but 
you will eaſily conceive with how little 
ſatisfaction, from the averſion I have lately 
conceived for all intercourſe on the articles 
of love; eſpecially with a man, of whom I 
have long entertained diſadvantageous pre- 
poſſeſſions; or at leaſt ſuch as are diſcon- 
ſonant to the opinion I have formed of the 
accompliſhments neceſſary in a lover: and 
if your notions of humanity dare conform- 
able to mine, (which have indeed been re- 
gulated by the imperfections of my own. 
diſpoſition) you will judge it fo perverſe, 
- that a ſenſe of duty or exertion of maternal, 
influence will hardly be ſufficient to over- 
come ſuch conſiderable obſtacles. I know. 
not whether my opinion of him is perfectly 
Juſt, but in forming it I have endeavoured, 
to diveſt myſelf from all prejudice. He 
is immoderately fond of dreſs, in which 
however he diſplays. more of ſhow than 
neat- 
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neatneſs or propriety. His learning is but 
ſuperficial, becauſe uſeful and improving 
ſtudies have been in ſome degree neglected 
for deſultory reading; as being moſt pro- 
per to furniſh topics of trivial converſation 
for the idle ſocieties of the gay. An agree- 
able perſon and natural vivacity have con- 
tributed to inſpire him with vanity, which 
has degenerated into an offenſive imperti- 

nence, or rather familiarity : He is perfectly 
acquainted with the whole circle of chit-chat, 
that round of pretty converſation which 
means nothing. His ideas are but ill di- 
geſted, his principles looſe ; and there is 
but little of novelty or elevation in his ſen- 
timents; for the reſt, his family and fortune 
are unexceptionable, he being, as you al- 
ready know, the ſon of 4 worthy friend to 
my mother, who is prejudiced in his favour, 
on account of his father's merit; and who 
has been teized to diſpoſe me to receive 
his viſits; and though ſhe has complied 
with his deſire, ſhe is ſenſible there is no 
3 loving 
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loving out of mere duty ; and I am too well 
aſſured of the goodneſs of her heart, and 
the juſtice of her ſentiments, to believe ſhe 
will ever controul my inclinations, or even 
reſtrain my choice, except by enlightening 
it, and ſupplying by her ſuperior under- 
ſtanding, the inexperience of my own; and 
l am ſo penetrated with gratitude by her 
. confidence, that I will never abuſe it, or en- 
ter into any engagement without the 
ſanction of her intire approbation. Make 
my compliments of congratulation to your 
mother; and let your opinion ever do 
juſtice to the unalterable affection of, 


3 - 


 Dzar Lovisa, | 
Your moſt faithful, 


and devoted friend, 


SOPHIA STANHOPE, 
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CET TEES Y 
To Miſs STANHOPE. 


DEAR SOPHIA, 


N my laſt] ee you with my in- 
tention of viſiting my brother at this 


vniverkiy in my return to town. I was 


yeſterday, afternoon at his chambers with 
my mamma and couſin Harriot, when a 


gentleman neatly,. though grayely dreſs'd, 
of an agreeable Perſon and pleaſing coun- 
tenance, enter'd with the air and freedom of 
a friend ; on obſerving us he offered to re. 


tire, telling my brother he would call again; 


as he ſaw him at preſent ſo happily en- 
gaged: but my brother inſiſted on his 


ſtaying, with an earneſtneſs that convinced 


him he really deſired it; and introduced 


him to us by the name of Mr. Wentworth; 
a name which from your former connec- 
tion therewith excited my attention; and 1 


. 8 "ſoon. 


W which Mr. Wentwort 
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ſoon diſcoveredin his features, a reſemblance 


with thoſe of your once dear Charles; 


they had not indeed that ſprightly vivacity 


ſo apparent in his countenance, but inſtead 


thereof diſcover'd a moſt engaging ſweet- 


neſs. His behaviour was of that eaſy, 


; unconſtrained, though modeſt kind, that 


conſtitutes true politeneſs ; and naturally 
prepoſſeſs the mind in its favour : our con- 


verſation ſoon became lively and 


tereſting; as it turn'd on ſubjects von 
of the entertainment af ow minds, in 
ſupported che 


greateſt ſhare with a delicate propriety of 


4 


expreſſion and dignity of ſentiment, which 


excited both reſpect and admiration. Af- 
ter tea we diverted ourſelves with walking 
in the garden of Trinity- college until even- 
ing, when Mr. Wentworth took leave: 


after which we naturally became more par- 


ticular in our enquiries concerning him. 


60 Hs ſaid, my brother i is the eldeſt fon of 


major Wentworth, the Vounger brother 


e . 
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of Henry Wentworth, of ———, eſq; 
2 gentleman who has a good fortune, 
which (as he has no children) will na- 
turally devolve to his nephew, of whom 
you have been enquiring; and whoſe 
father unhappily loſt his life by a duel, 
a little time before his coming to this 
univerſity, where he has made a very ex- 
traordinary progreſs in all the branches 
of uſeful and polite literature, whilſt the 
integrity of his life and manners, with 
His obliging, diſcreet, and modeſt beha- 
viour, have conciliated the eſteem of 
his ſuperiors and the reſpect of his 
equals : the levity and imprudence al- 
moſt inherent in youth, have never. been 
found to betray him into one act that 
malice itſelf could cenſure : nature in him 
has been directed by virtue; and he has 
been able to obey her precepts without 
conſtraint or precaution ; that candour 
which engages confidence, and that recti- 


tude of manners which impreſſes reſpect, 
have 


— 
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have in him the free eafe of habit. But 
though his own condut is irreproachable, 
no one can be more ready to extenuate 
and pardon thoſe faults in others which 
are not the effect of relentleſs malevolence. 
In ſhort, an enemy to vice without pride, 


indulgent to follies without contracting 


them, complaiſant to innocent cuſtoms, 


but incorruptible by vicious examples, he 


ſwims on the tide of life, beloved by all, 
even thoſe to whom his blameleſs life is a 
reproach. Nor is there any thing in his 


character to obſcure the luſtre of his merit, 


but the want of deſire to diſplay it, and a 
certain timidity of heart that hinders him 
from puſhing his talents with vigour into 
active life. His amiable character how- 
ever has procured him a fellowſhip in 
college, and not long ſince he received 
holy erders ; and 1s now appointed chap- 
lain to the biſhop of—— who will doubt- 
leſs reward his uncommon merit.“ How 
amiable his character, my dear Sophia ! 
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How ſtriking the contraſt between Mr. 


Wentworth and that ſordid empty Benſon! 
Did not the deception to which I have 
once been the dupe, teach me the danger 
of a precipitate confidence in favourable 


appearances z and did not my unhappy en- 


gagements forbid my indulging a thought 
of quitting my virgin ſtate, I would pre- 
fer the man who juſtly merited the enco- 
miums my brother has beſtowed on Mr. 


Wentworth, with the bare conveniencies 


of life only, to any other perſon I ever 


ſaw, with all the ſplendid allurements of 
wealth and Power. | 


Think FI Sophia, I feel any particu- 
lar attachment to Mr. Wentworth, more 
than what the commendations of my bro- 
ther ought to create in favour of a virtu- 
ous character; perhaps he may not deſerve 
particular attachment; or, if he does, my 
preſent ſituation excludes every thought 


5 of a more tender connection than that 


which 
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which is the reſult of our happy friend- 
ſhip. | | 


T enquired of my bro whether Mr. 
Wentworth had received any intelligence 
of his brother ſince his departure, and am 
informed he has not, and is in the greateſt. 
uneaſineſs on that account; eſteeming his 
filence an implication of his being in an 
unhappy ſitutation. We ſhall ſer out for 
London on Thurſday, where I hope in 
perſon to give you the moſt tender aſſu- 
rances of that unlimited affection with 
which I ever am, 


Dili SopHIA, 
Your moſt faithful, 


- and moſt devoted friend, 
Cambridge, 5 
55 3, 1763. 


 Lovisa Cox WAV. 
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E W- 


To Miſs Conwar. 


Y your's * of yeſterday I perceive, 
| ## dear Sophia, that Mr. Wentworth's 
viſits to your brother ſince his leaving the 

univerſity have brought you acquainted 


with him, and I have particularly remarked MY 
the encomiums you beſtow on his ſenti- Mi 


ens 


ments and underſtanding; from which I 
ſuſpect you are in danger of imbibing a 
too early prepoſſeſſion in his favour. Ex- 
cuſe my freedom when I tell you that I 
fear you do not preſerve ſufficient caution 
on this ſubject: you have a heart diſpoſed 
for love and every virtuous affection; and 
though you may now flatter yourſelf that 
you have conceived no other ſentiments 
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than thoſe of bare eſteem for his merit, 


you may find yourſelf miſtaken. It will 
ever be neceſſary to guard againſt him 


whoſe conqueſt would be moſt agreeable to 
you, as the very reaſons which determine 


your choice are ſo many inſtances of your 


danger; and you ſhould be alarmed, 


when you not only receive particular plea- 


fure from his converſation, but are aſſidu- 


_ ous to pleaſe; and find yourſelf, at his ap- 


proach, adjuſting your gloves, counting 


the ſticks of your fan, or affected by any 
other in voluntary emotion or ſenſation. 


Friendſhip and eſteem are the bearded ar- 
rows of love, that enter with eaſe, but, 


when torn from the heart, leave a greater 


wound. An accident has lately inter- 
vened that will reſtore to Miſs H 


that character and reputation of which ſhe , 
has been unjuſtly deprived, by the villainy 
of one man, and the malicious credulity 
of a world ever diſpoſed to believe every 
rumour which can blaſt female reputation. 
C 4 W 
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The unfortunate Miſs H—— ſaw herſelf 


deſpiſed by her own ſex, and abandoned 
by the other, through the villainy of a 
wretch who, from reſentment and oftenta- 
tion, boaſted of favours he had afliduouſly 


but unſucceſsfully fought ; and the lady 
having no male relation to puniſh the au- 
thor of this falſe and injurious aſperſion, 
became the victim of undeſerved cenſure, 
while her traducer exulted with impunity. 
he ſaw, herſelf rejected by the virtuous, 
but abhorred the vicious, and, rather than 


confort with them, endured the pangs of 
folitude; and, though oppreſſed with in- 


famy, perfevered in that virtue of which 


the world denied her even the ſemblance; 
regarding it for its own ſake, not its ap- 


plauſe.—A dangerous illneſs, from which 


her traducer is now recovering, and his 


apprehenſions of an approaching death, 
awaked him to a painful ſenſibility of the 
injuſtice and villainy of his conduct, and 
compelled him, in ſome degree, to repair 


the 
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the injury ſhe ſuffered by confeſſing the 
fallity of his pretenſions to her favours, — 
His apprehenſions of death were, indeed, 
premature; but they have proved the 
== happy inſtrument of vindicating the inno- 
3 | cence of injured virtue, and teaching the 
world the injuſtice of its propenſity to be- 
lieve every aſperſion on female reputation, 
l can write nothing concerning my- 
ſelf, but that my late diſappointment, to- 
gether with the inſtances I fo frequently 
difcover of ſuffering virtue and triumphant 
villainy, have given me a diſguſt for the 
world; though nothing but death ſhall 
ever diſſolve the friendſhip of your 


© SOPHIA STANHOPE, 
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SH I 45K Ya 
To Mr. Epwazp WznTwoRTn. 


: F you, dear brother, attended to the 
& particulars of my laſt letter; and if 
that fraternal affection of which I was once 
the happy object, remains unimpaired by 
the indiſcretion of my former conduct, 
the ſight of this will afford you ſome plea- 
Jure; as, without examining its. contents, 
you will eſteem it as an aſſurance of the 
ſueceſs of my enterprize; of which you 
have doubtleſs formed unfavourable con- 
eluſions from my long ſilence. 


Soon after finiſhing my lat to you from 
the Downs, we joined the fleet bound to 
Barbadoes and the Leeward Iflands, under 
the convoy of two of.tiis majeſty's ſhips of 
War: | 


Littoræ 
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Littora tum patriz, lachrimans portuſque relinquo. 


Incertus quo fata ferant, ubi ſiſtere detur. ViRe, 


| To find the land diſappear, the ſhips al- 
ternately riſe and fall with the aſcending 
and deſcending waves, to hear the wind 
whiſtle through the cordage, to feel a 
ſickneſs which depreſſes the moſt hardy, 
and to reflect that nothing but a plank ſe- 
parated me from a watery grave, excited 
the moſt uneaſy ſenſations. Extremes are but 
too natural to humanity : I, who had been 
before elated with pleaſing expectations of 
a moſt ſucceſsful enterprize (which had no 
reaſonable foundation) was now agitated 
by fears as groundleſs; and the deſpondency 
they produced, augmented by the diſorder- 
ed ſtate of thoſe material organs on whoſe 


ſoundneſs and i integrity health of mind ne- 
eeſſarily depends, reduced my thoughts to 
a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, To this 
let me add, that the grief of leaving every 
ming dear behind me, and my inhumanity 


C 6 in 
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in afflicting the beſt of parents and bro» 
thers, by a departure of this clandeſtine 
and precipitate nature, aggravated as it 
was by {ſeveral diſagreeable circumſtances, 
ſuggeſted the moſt painful reflections.— 

The pathos. of nature revolted againſt my 
conduct, and painted it in very diſagreeable 
Ind affecting colours. But time, the grave 
of afffiction, inſenſibly ſheathed the poig- 
nance of my grief; and, before the voyage 


was compleated, my mind had received a 


more tranquil ſtate. During our paſſage 
we diſcovered ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips ; 
but our convoy deterred them from giving 
us any diſturbance. Our voyage proved 
long, occaſioned by the neceſſary delay of 
waiting for thoſe of the fleet who were but 
indifferent ſailors: however, this inconve- 
nience was amply repaid by the ſafety and 


pleaſure which we mutually derived from 


this aſſociation, - As we approached- the 


Tropic, the mildneſs of the weather fre- 
* enabled us to viſit each other; 


which 
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which afforded no ſmall ſatisfaction to thoſe: 
who were in a ſtate of temporary ſepara- 
tion from the ſociety of the reſt of man- i 
Eind. As we drew near the iſland of Bar- 
badoes we were, on all ſides, ſurrounded. 
by immenſe numbers of flying fiſh, which: 
are the principal ſupport of the poor of J 
this iſland, The evening before our ar- | 
rival it was very cloudy, and we could not 1 
diſcover any land; but though the fleet 
brought to at eight o'clock, yet before 
the dawn of day we diſcovered the iſland: 
at the diſtance of a league only, and ſeve- 
ral of the headmoſt ſhips were but a ſmall: 
_ diſtance from a ſhoal of rocks called Cob- 
lers Rocks, at. the ſouth-eaſt end of the 
iſland, and. on which we had been in 
imminent danger of being ſhipwrecked: 
bur, this being eſcaped, we W Our 


he Sjoee: the year 15 theſe fiſh have quitted the 
ſea adjacent to | this iſland, 
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ſelves in the proſpe& of land, which we 


had not before Fayoxed for eight weeks. 


This iſland, from the ſea, makes a very 
agreeable appearance; its gently riſing 


hills, and moderately deſcending vales, 


covered with verdant crops of canes, and 


groves of fruit- trees loaded with their 


ripening produce, and at a ſeaſon when all 
nature, with you, is withered and languiſh- 
ing, affords a moſt delightful proſpect. 
Before noon we all ſafely anchored. in Car- 
lille Bay; and I ſoon diſcharged myſelf 


from the ſhip, landed my baggage, and 


provided lodgings. My precaution in pro- 


curing recommendatory letters proved of 
the utmoſt ſervice to me in attaining em- 


ployment. There are on this iſland two 
or three regular phyſicians, and about as 


many apothecaries, who confine themſelves. 
10 the employment of their particular 
branches. The other medical gentlemen: 


are ſtiled practitioners, and officiate indiſ- 
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criminately, either as phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
or apothecaries, for the plantations, from 
which they receive falaries of about five 
ſhillings per annum for each ſlave. 


Mr. G—5, one of the practitioners, 
through the gout and other infirmities, 
was diſabled Hoch attending his practice, 
which had been very extenſive; but, 
through the ignorance or negligence of his 
ſubſtitutes, was daily diminiſhing at the 
time of my arrival here, and he began to 
apprehend a total defection of the different 
_ plantations, unleſs he could engage in his 
employment a perſon of abilities, who: 
would exert the moſt diligent and aſſiduous 
endeavours for retrieving his gene 
practice. = 
A gentleman, to whom I had brought 
a letter of introduction, and who was inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. G——s, pro- 
Poſed my engaging in this undertaking; 
| 19 
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to which I readily aſſented, and obtained Ml 
it, through his recommendation and my MW 
teſtimonials, on terms very advantageous: Mi 
Mr. G——s obliged himſelf to. allow me I 
a ſalary at the rate of 1501. per annum, 5 
with board, waſhing, and lodging: I did Þ 
not, however, think this an acquiſition X 
worthy of my leaving England ; and there- . 
fore delayed writing until I ſhould find 
myſelf in a more advantageous fituation, E 
to obtain which I reſolved to exert the ut- 
moſt diligence and hazardous efforts. Pride 
and ambition are the moſt powerful incen- 
tives, and they produced in me the moſt 
happy effects. There is no paſſion of the 
mind which produces more different ef- 
fects, than that of ambition: a love of 
glory, in a virtuous mind, will ever prove 
advantageous to ſociety, as it is the moſt. 
fruitful ſource of noble and virtuous ac- 
tions; but, when this paſſion is accompa- 
nied with a vicious diſpoſition, the deſire 
of gratifying it will naturally be attempted 
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by unjuſt and wicked means; and hence 
it will become productive of the moſt per- 
nicious deſigns : me it rendered obſtinately 

diligent and aſſiduous in endeavouring to 
deſerye the approbation and eſteem of my 
employer, and of his employers; in which 
I ſucceeded beyond my moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. The ſucceſs of ſeveral capital 
and hazardous operations, which a deſire 
of ſignalizing myſelf induced me to under- 
take, by giving them an advantageous idea 
of my abilities, perfected that eſteem 
which my care and diligence had before 
inſpired ; and, in leſs than three months, 1 
not only recovered all the practice which 
Mr. G s had before loſt, but alſo. 
made a conſiderable addition thereto. Sen- 
ſible of my importance, I then reſolved to 
improve the favourable opportunity which 
the neceſſity of my ſervices afforded for 

obtaining more advantageous conditions, 
eſpecially as Mr. G——8s's infirmities. 
daily augmented, I therefore ſignified a 


reſo= 


— 


reſolution of removing to Jamaica, in 
queſt of a more profitable employment; 
hereupon Mr. G-, td engage me to a 
continuance with him, offered to augment 
my ſalary, firſt to 2001. afterwards to 
2501. and finally to 300 l. 


All this I refuſed; he then offered to 
admit me to a partnerſhip with him, and 
allow me to ſhare the profits of our prac- 
tice, amounting to about eleven hundred 
pounds per annum, on condition of my 
undertaking the diſcharge of the whole; 

with this propoſal 1 have complied ; and, 

though my employment is extenſive and 
fatiguing, yet the ambition of returning 
home with wealth and honour, to partake 
the eſteem and fociety of my friends, by 
retrieving the errors of my youth, will 
enable me with chearfulneſs to undergo. 
all the toll and hardſhip which my eon- 


ſtitution can ſupport. 


. Mr. 
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Mr. G is a gentleman of good diſ- 
poſition and natural abilities, which, how- 
ever, has not been duly cultivated, though 
his education has been as liberal as this 
Hand affords. Learned educations are 
not acquired in the Weſt Indies. They 
have, indeed, a college in this iſland, 
founded by Col. Codrington, for the ſup- 
port of which a plantation is appropriated, 
and is under the direction of the ſociety 
for propagating the goſpel; but it never 
yet produced a ſcholar with even a toler- 
able knowledge of the languages ; and all 
thoſe gentlemen who mean to inſtruct their 
children in any thing more than writing 
and accounts, fend them either to Europe 
or the northern colonies. Mr. G——s has 
an only child, a daughter of about fifteen, 
but ſhe is arrived at greater maturity than 
ladies of eighteen in England; this is uſual | 
in all countries between the Tropics. 
Miſs G——8's perſon and features are 
really pretty, ber complexion, however, 
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is defective, and her natural ſenſe and diſ- 
poſitions have been but little improved by 
education; and, by converſing with the 


negro ſervants, ſhe has acquired an habit 
of imitating their language and pronouncia- 
tion. All theſe, however, are imperfections 
common to the ladies of theſe iſlan1s; 
who are, however, modeſt, and uncom- 


monly temperate, rarely drinking any thing 


but water, even at meals, and, whenever 
either wine or ſpirits are uſed by them, 


they are largely diluted therewith : dram- 


drinking is never practiſed but by ſlaves 


and the very loweſt of the men; and to 
offer a woman in this iſland a dram would 
be a greater affront than an attempt on her 
virtue, though they are not leſs chaſte here 
than in Europe; and in this I could wifh 


they were imitated by my fair countrywo- 
men, ſince there is no vice, not even im- 


modelty itſelf, more odious in the female 
ſex than intemperance, or more repugnant 
to that ſoftneſs and delicacy which are the 


ſource 
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fource of our eſteem. Miſs G——s will 
be entitled to a conſiderable fortune; and 
I have a more rational cauſe than my own 
vanity to believe, that ſhe ſometimes 
thinks of me with more than bare indif- 
ference; neither do I think that Mr. G——s 
would oppoſe an union, which would cer- 
tainly procure, me an advantageous eſtab- 


= liſhment. But I, who have known the 


x 2 perfections of the amiable, the 1of Sophia, 
= whoſe image is ever with me, and who 
bave been . to hope for all that 
heaven of joys which muſt reſult from the 
poſſeſſion of every thing virtuous and 
lovely in woman, can never think of uniting 
myſelf with another, while there remains 
a bare poſſibility of ever recovering that 
place in her eſteem from which I am fo 
unhappily fallen: of this reaſon tells me 
there is no probability ; and yet, without 
the hopes of it, life would be joyleſs. 
However, be my deſtiny what it may, hu- 
manity and benevolence require me to take 

every 
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Every opportunity of diſcouraging this 
growing paſſion, which is very apparent 
in Miſs G——s, but which I have never 
_ endeavoured to inſpire, as I am now ſen- 
ſible, that the mam who artfully engages the 
effefiions of a woman, without the power 
or intention of making an equal return, is the 
author of an irreparable injury; fiuce the dif- 
iculty of eradicating entirely a miſplaced paſ- 
fon, often proves the ſource of an age of un- 
Happineſs; and ſhall therefore take the firſt 
occaſion of acquainting her, in an unde- 
' Ggning manner, with my prepoſſeſſions. 


This iſland, of all others in the Weſt- 
Indies, is the moſt improved and beſt 
peopled, and conſequently the moſt im- 
proper for European adventurers; fince 
its own natives emigrate to other colonies, 
though the number of its black and white 
inhabitants has conſiderably diminiſhed 
within twenty years paſt ; but it is ftill im- 
menſe, conkdering the ſmall ſpot of earth 

; | to 
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to which they are confined; the whites 
| being computed at twenty thouſand, and 


the negroes at eighty thouſand z whilſt 
the land of the whole iſland amounts to no 
more than one hundred and fix thouſand 
five hundred acres, which is but little more 
than one acre to each inhabitant. This is 
a degree of population to which but few 
countries have arrived : its inhabitants are 


indeed partly ſupplied with proviſions from 


Europe and the northern colonies ; but 
the value of this ſupply does not amount 


to one third part of the ſugar and other 


commodities which are conſtantly exported 
to other colonies, where the opulent plant- 


ers are maintained in the height of luxury 


and extravagance; and, was its produce 
applied only to the nouriſhment of its in- 
habitants, it might doubtleſs ſupport three 


times its preſent number; but unhappily 
its ſoil is ſo exhauſted by long continued 
cultivation, that a part of thoſe lands 


which were formerly appropriated for the 


EYIY 


2 the purpole of feeding cattle for obtain- 
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production of canes, are now reſerved for 


manure, .a portion of which is placed in 

every hole in which the canes are to be 

' planted. The climate of this iſland 1s alſo 
the moſt healthy and agreeable of any be- 
tween the Tropics : the cool, refreſhing in- 
fluence of the trade-wind, which everbldws, 
agrecably allays the jheat, which i is ſome- 
times troubleſome at mid- day ; : however, 
at that time but few white people are ex- 
poſed to the influence of the ſun, the morn- 
ing and evening being the times of recrea- 
tion and buſineſs, for all except ſlaves and 
a very few of the inferior people ; and, in- 
deed, there are but few whites here who 
live by hard labour, mechanic tradeſmen 
doing little elſe than directing and over- 
ſeeing the ſlaves: indeed, laborious em- 
ployments but ill agree with European 
conſtitutions in this climate ; and without 
the ſlave- trade (the juſtice I which I ſhall 
not at preſent diſcuſs) 7 in Europe 


would 
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would want thoſe luxurious productions of 
the Indies, which indulgence has rendered 
neceſlary for your vitiated appetites, 


The number of ſlaves here, and in moſt 
other parts of the Weſt Indies, is at leaſt four 
times greater than that of the whites; for 
which reaſon they are treated with a degree 
of ſeverity which, to an European, has the 
appearance of cruelty; but the neceſſity of 
this treatment ſoon becomes apparent, and 
has been taught by long and dangerous ex- 
perience. The leaſt idea of liberty is in- 
compatible with ſlavery; and it becomes a 
neceſſary act of ſelf-preſervation, by a 
rigid treatment, to baniſh from their minds 
even the moſt languid hopes of ever at- 
taining a ſtate of freedom : this, indeed, is 
not only conducive to the ſecurity of their 
maſters, but their own happineſs: the im- 
| poſſibility of obtaining deſtroys the deſire 
of liberty; and, looking upon that as a 
bleſſing appropriated only to whites, they 
Nor. H. D content 
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content themſelves with the hnmble enjoy- 


ments which even ſlavery affords; and, in 


this ſtate, the chearfulneſs of their tempers 
demonſtrates that they enjoy as much real 
happineſs as their maſters. The coarſeneſs 


of their food, which conſiſts of dried fiſh, 


maize, yams, plantins, and potatoes, is 
ſupplied by the reliſh of a keen appetite; 
and from theſe the ſtrength of their di- 
geſtive faculties enables them to derive nu- 


triment ſufficient to ſuſtain the moſt labo- | 


rious toil, in the molt debilitating climate, 


The lives of the ſlaves are, in ſome degree, 


in the hands of their maſters, ſince the pu- 
niſhment annexed to the putting them to 


death is but pecuniary. Yet, notwith- . 


ſtanding the awful diſtance at which the 


negroes are kept, the gentlemen very fre- 


quently deſcend to the moſt familiar con- 


verſe with their black and mulatto female 
ſlaves; though, with the other ſex, the 


caſe is far dilicrent; for, ſhould a white 
woman yield to a commerce of this nature 
with 
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with a negro, ſhe would be deemed a mon- 
ſter of inhumanity; and a negro, who 
ſhould aſpire to ſuch a familiarity, would 
be puniſhed with the moſt cruel ſeverity. 


Mr. W—ll—x, a planter of this iſland, 


not. long ſince buried a negro alive for this 
crime on his niece, But, notwithſtanding 
this intercourſe between the gentlemen and 
their female flaves (which does not much 
offend the ladies) yet the former never en- 
ter into a ſtate of matrimony with negro 
women, let pecuniary advantages be ever 


| ſo great; ſuch an act would be an inſu- 


perable diſgrace: and, indeed, this diſ- 
tinction of colours is neceſſary, to pre- 
ſerve i in the ſlaves that fear and reſpe& on 


which their ſubjection depen 


The ATT EL of this iſland, eſpeci- 
ally the planters, are diſtinguiſhed for their 
hoſpitality; and entertain not only. their 
friends, but ſtrangers, in the moſt liberal : 


D 2 manner: 
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manner: they have, however, too gene- ; 
rally adopted an ill cuſtom of preſſing 
their gueſts to intemperance; which has 
been attended with fatal effects. Their 
tempers are lively, volatile, haſty, impa- C 
tient and obſtinate; diſpoſitions conſtitu- | 
tionally generated by the climate, and con- 
firmed by the habit of governing with the 
moſt arbitrary deſpotiſm, and of exacting, 
from early infancy, the moſt unlimited 
ſubmiſſion and obedience from the ſlaves 
with which they are ſurrounded ;, together 
with that licence of manners which is uni- 
verſally tolerated among them. Add to 
this, they are fickle and inconſtant; which 
prevents their application to arts and ſci- 
ences with that attention neceſſary to any 
conſiderable progreſs: hence men of pro- 
found erudition are never found among 
the natives of tropical countries, unlets 
they have received a foreign education.— 
The women in this climate commonly 

blend 
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blend vivacity and impatience with great 


indolence. 


Saint Michael's, or Bridge-town, 1s the 


capital and only town of any conſideration * 


on this iſland ; its plan is very irregular ; 
it may, perhaps, contain about 1000 
houſes, indifferently built of brick, and 


a 


covered with tiles: at the diſtance of a 


mile is. Pilgrim, an elegant manſion, which 
is the reſidence of the governor ; and 


which is agreeably ſituated on a gently- 


aſcending hill, which commands an agree- 
able proſpect. 


I muſt now tell you, my dear brother, 


that, except the uneaſineſs which my ab- 


ſence from my friends occaſions, I am 
tolerably happy; I have acquired a va- 


luable acquaintance with perſons of merit, 
which has taught me the injuſtice of thoſe 


prepoſſeflions we are too apt to conceive 
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to the diſadvantage of every country ex- 
cept our own; and I am now convinced, 
that a prudent and benevolent conduct 


will acquire friendſhip and eſteem in every 


nation and clime. 


I have extended this letter to a tedious 


length, in hopes of engaging you, by my 


example, to a minute detail of all the va- 
rious particulars which you muſt naturally 
ſuppoſe me impatient of knowing : ac- 


quaint me with the ſentiments of my 
friends, eſpecially my mother and your- 
ſelf, concerning my imprudent enterprize ; 
tell me whether I may hope for the for- 
giveneſs of that dear parent, or whether I 
am to be abandoned, as a rafh, undutiful 


fon. Let me beg you, in my name, to 
aſſure ; her, that, inſtructed Ly misfortunes, 


and the ſevere leſſons of unerring experience, | 


ſhall diligently avoid every allurement of 
vice, and ſeriouſly endeavour to repair the 
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errors of my paſt conduct, and deſerve, in 
ſome degree, the. happineſs of that affec- 
tion which I fear my indiſcretions. have 
forfeited. 1 muſt likewiſe defire you to 
enquire into, and inform me of the ſitua- 
tion of Miſs Jackſon : ſince, notwithſtand- 
ing the malicious aſperſions with which ſhe 
has injured me, I would willingly make 
her any reparation that is not incompatible 
with my own happineſs; and hope, in a 
few months, to be able to remit you a ſum 
of money for her uſe, which the condition 
in which I left her may, perhaps, render 
neceſſary. Should it be in your power to 
afford me any information relative to Miſs 
_ Stanhope, I need not tell you how accept- 
able it will be. 


I muſt again entreat you to aſſure the 
beſt of parents, of that dutiful affection 
which I ſhall ever entertain for her; and 
believe, that neither time, nor diſtance of 


D4 ſituation, 
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fituation, has impaired the love and ten- 
derneſs with which J ſhall unalterably con- 


tinue, SE | 
Dear Brother, 
Your molt affectionate 
and devoted 5 


Barbadoes, 
March 10, 1762, : 


CHARLES WENTWORTEH, 
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To Miſs STANHOPE.. 
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DEAR SOPHIA, 


INCE your rural excurſion, my bro- 
ther arrived in town from Cambridge, - 
having finiſhed his ſtudies at that univer- 
ſity; and as Mr. Wentworth has likewiſe 
been in town, the friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 
tween them has ſeveral times afforded me 
the pleaſure of his company; and I am 
fully convinced, that the character I for- 
merly received of him from my brother, 
was by no means unequal to his merit: the 
purity and rectitude of his life and man- 
ners, are worthy of that religion of which 
he is a teacher. He diſcovers the moſt 
refined notions of the beauty of truth, vir- 
tue, and moral aptitude, agreeable to 
which (if I may rely on diſintereſted teſti- 
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mony) he regulates the actions of his 


blameleſs life. In him TI have an example 


of politeneſs without affectation, learning 


without pedantry, and piety without au- 
ſterity or oftentation : qualities which are 
blended with an engaging, benevolent, and 


charitable temper, that is an ornament to 
humanity. After having enumerated theſe 


accompliſhments, I fear you would not be- 
lieve me, if J ſhould tell you, that I be- 
hold them with indifference: and, as the 
conditions of our friendſhip mutually en- 


2 


and, as I am reſolved never more to betray 


a want of confidence in my friends, I will 


confeſs (ſuch is the weakneſs of humanity) 
that not all the influence of reaſon, or paſt 


experience, has enabled me to preclude 


from my mind ſenſations of a more tender 
and refined nature than thoſe of bare 
eſteem; though I cannot promiſe myſelf an 


equal return to theſe more than favourable 


ſentiments: was this difficulty removed, 


gage us to unreſerved communication, 


by 


EG 


"008 
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by an aſſurance which would not be diſa- 
greeable, and myſelf delivered from the re- 
ſtraints of my former engagements, I ſhould 
willingly encourage this growing paſſion, 
which I now ſtrive in vain to ſuppreſs; 
ſince, in this diffolute age, ſuch a compa- 
nion through the mazy purſuits of life, as 
doubt not but Mr. Wentworth would 
prove, would be an invaluable blefling. I 
cannot, however, conceal (as I intended) 
the pleaſure I feel at believing that I have 
diſcovered in him ſymptoms of a paſſion: 
ſimilar to my own; yet I dare not confide 
in my own judgment, ſenſible as. I am 
how apt we are to conſtrue every appear- 
ance agreeable to our wiſhes. : 


Mr. Wentworth informs me, that he 
has juſt received a letter from his brother, 
in which he acquaints him of his being | 
happily ſettled in the iſland of Barbadoes, | 
where he expects for ſome time to con- 
tinue. I introduced the ſubject of his late : 

Dor. acquaint- 1 


'» 
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acquaintance with you, and was told that 
he had mentioned you in this letter to his 
brother in the moſt reſpe&ful terms; but 
that, though his paſſion was no ways di- 
miniſhed, he deſpaired of ever. attaining 
that place in your eſteem to which he had 
once aſpired. Indeed, Sophia, from the 
infamous behaviour of Miſs Jackſon ſince 
his departure, I am inclined to believe, 
that her diſpoſition, naturally, is not ſtrict- 
ly virtuous ; and conſequently, that it is 
not unlikely that ſhe may have unjuſtly 
aſperſed his character. But what am I fay- 
ing! it is preſumption in me to determine 
a queſtion involved in ſuch intricate uncer- 
tainty. 8 


4 


— 


My mamma's infirm ſtate of health will 
ſhortly occaſion us to quit this metropolis, 
which at this ſeaſon becomes diſagreeable, 
for the rural pleaſures of S——; ſo that 
it is uncertain when J ſhall next have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing you: but, in the in- 
terim, 
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terim, let the frequency of our epiſtolary 
intercourſe compenſate, as much as poſ- 
ſible, for the interruption of our perſonal 
interviews; and aſſure yourſelf, that the 


favourable ſentiments which I entertain of 


Mr. Wentworth, have no ways diminiſhed 
that friendſhip which is ſo eſſential to the 
happineſs of, 


My dear Sophia, 
Your moſt faithful 
and affectionate 


London, 
June 10, 1762. b 
— Lovisa Conwar. 


LET;EER 


4 
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LETTER IT 
To Mus STA N HOPE. 


DE AR SOPHIA, 


OUR favour“ is juſt come to hand, 
and is rendered infinitely agreeable 
by the promiſe it contains of a viſit from 
you at 8 3 which I muſt beg you will 
not protract until the time you propoſe, as 
my preſent impatience of ſeeing you con- 
vinces me how inſupportably tedious an- 
other month's abſence will prove. 


I lament, with you, the unhappy fate of 
Mrs. M s; and am ſurprized that the 
reiterated inſtances of ſhame and miſery, 
which ſo frequently reſult from the miſ- 


This letter is omitted. TT 
conduct 


- 
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conduct of parents facrificing the honour 


and happineſs of their poſterity to low, ava- 


ricious motives, are not ſufficient to teach 


them to content themſelves with guiding, 
or, at moſt, with negativing the inclina- 
tions of their children, when their future 
felicity ſo much depends on their indul- 
gence. How great ſoever may have been 
the affliction of Mrs. Ms, or what- 
ever miſeries ſhe may yet be deſtined to 


_ ſufferduring the remainder of her wretched 
life, thoſe of her parents, from whom they 


are derived, if they retain any virtuous ſen» 
ſibility, muſt be equally poignant. - | 


I entirely concur with you in your ſenti- 


ments and reſolutions concerning Mr. 
Charles Wentworth; and think it unlikely, 
that a perſon educated with all the advan- 
tages of moral inſtruction and virtuous ex- 
ample, could prove fo very different from 
his brother, as to deſerve the aſperſions 
contained in Miſs Jackſon's letter: how- 
| | ever, 
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ever, could his innocence be juſtified to 
your ſatisfaction, I think it improbable, as 


he is advantageouſly ſettled abroad, that 


there will ever be an union between you : 
gaiety of youth, diſtance of ſituation, long- 
continued abſence, and variety of objects, 


Joined to his deſpair of ever recovering 
your eſteem, will be ſufficient motives to 
recal his paſſion, which may be placed on 
ſome other object. It may now be your 


on intereſt to ſuppreſs the remains of that 
' paſſion which motives of virtue have not 
been able entirely to eradicate, 


Your averſion to Mr. Bernard is juſt : 
he is but a wretched diſtributer of ſecond- 
hand obſervations,. ridiculouſly. aping the 
follies of the great. But yet, among all 
: the tr2in of your admirers, there may cer- 
tainl, be found one man who may deſerve 
your affection: merit fo conſpicuous, ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed as yours, can never 
paſs unnoticed by men of virtue; ſuch 
there 
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there ſtill are, notwithſtanding the barren- 
neſs of the preſent age in- their pro- 
GUI, 


Since my laſt Mr. Wentworth's viſits are 
become very frequent; and I have the 
pleaſure of being. able to inform you, that 
my conjectures relative to his ſentiments 
were not ill founded. He this morning 


breakfaſted with us, and ſome-how our 


converſation turned on the advantages and 


inconveniencies of marriage, in its preſent 


perverſion; from thence, by a natural pro- 
greſſion, Mr. Wentworth politely intro- 
_ duced the ſubject of his paſſion for—your 
friend; which he declared with a delicacy 
of expreſſion and ſentiment peculiar to 
himſelf: adding, he was ſenſible that he 
aſpired to a bleſſing he could not pretend 
to merit, and at a time when even his own 
ſituation would neceſſarily produce ob- 
ſtacles to the attainment of his wiſhes ; the 
conſideration of which had occaſioned his 

en- 
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endeavouring to ſuppreſs them in their in- 
fancy; but that his endeavours for that 
purpoſe had only expoſed the ſtrength of 
his paſſion, and the inability of his reaſon 
to repreſs its ſuggeſtions.— ] anſwered, ſee- 
ing that he did not proceed, that] thought 
myſelf particularly honoured by the fa- 
vourable ſentiments he profeſſed to enter- 
tain of me; but deſired to be excuſed from 
explaining my own, till I was acquainted 
with thoſe of my mother and brother on 
this ſubject: adding, that as they had af- 
fectionately forgiven the imprudence of a 
different behaviour, on a former occaſion, 
I was determined never to furniſh them 
with a ſecond opportunity of exerciſing. 
their propenſity to forgiveneſs, on this 
ſubject. Upon this, they both declared 
that they had been previouſly acquainted 
with Mr. Wentworth's paſſion, which had 
their entire approbation, and wiſhes for his 
- fucceſs. I then perceived they were all 
combined together for my own good, 
5 How 


„ 
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How pleaſing are theſe combinations of 
our friends, for effecting a purpoſe ſo 
agreeable to our own inclinations ? I was 
agreeably ſuſpended by a pleaſing confu- 


fion : but, recovering myſelf, I frankly, 


though not without bluſhes, declared, that 
the amiable character I had received of 
him from my brother, confirmed by my 


own obſervatians, had convinced me, that 


he was in every reſpe& worthy of my 


higheſt eſteem : but that the only founda- 


tion of that ardent and permanent affec- 
tion which is neceſfary to the happineſs of 
a married ſtate, was a more intimate and 


perfect knowledge of the merit of each 
other, than either of us could yet have ac- 


quired; and that, beſides, though thy af- 


fections were perfectly diſengaged, my for- 
mer indiſcretion had created an almoſt in- 


ſuperable obſtacle to any new engage- 
ment; but that, if this could be removed, 
Mr. Wentworth, of all men I had yet 
ænoun, appeared moſt. likely to become 

| | the 


NOS 
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the object of my choice. „ Fiſter, 
interrupted my brother, I have already 
acquainted Mr. Wentworth with the con- 
tract into which you have been deluded, 
and will undertake, by ſome means, to diſ- 
engage you therefrom; and am perſuaded 
your ſenſibility will diſcover and do juſtice 
to the merit of my friend; who, I flatter 
myſelf, will hereafter diſcover no cauſe to 
retract the eſteem he has conceived for 
you: and let me, from hence, indulge 
the pleaſing hope of an happy union be- 
tween two perſons ſo dear to me.” I re- 
plied, that I ſhould not oppoſe his deſires, 
if, upon a more perfect acquaintance with 
Mr. Wentworth, neither of us found rea- 
ſon to change our preſent opinions, and 
Mr. Benſon could be induced to ning 
my former engagement. 

ſs Mr. e departure, I en- 
quired of my brother what circumſtance, 
in his ſituation, Mr. Wentworth had al- 


luded 
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jaded to, and conſidered as an obſtacle to 
his wiſhes ? He told me, it was his preſent. 
want of fortune; his uncle being likely to 
live for fome time, and he being unwilling 
to diminiſh that fund which was now his 


= mother's proviſion. Beſides, it would be- 


come neceſſary for him to relinquiſh his 
fellowſhip in college (which now af- 
forded him a genteel ſupport) upon mar- 
riage. But theſe obſtacles, my brother 
concluded, was not of any great import- 
ance, as my own fortune would ſufficiently. 
remove them at preſent. 


Thus, Sophia, I am advancing faſt to 
a new engagement, before I am diſcharged 
from an old one; which I fear will not be 
ſo eaſily effected as my brother imagines; 
who is not ſo well acquainted with the 
wretched mercenary diſpoſition of Benſon, 
as I have unfortunately had occaſion to be: 
pity I had not diſcovered it earlier. I 
think, however, that I am in no danger 


of 
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of a ſecond impoſition from Mr. Went- 
Worth: his unblemiſhed character, ſup- 
ported by the concurrent diſintereſted teſ- 
timony of all who know him, together 
with the ſevere ſerutiny of a long acquaint- 
ance, to which T ſhall ſubject him, will, I 
think, afford me all the ſecurity of his real 
merit, that is attainable in 2 world in which 
we are all, in ſome degree, diſſemblers. 


We ſhall depart for S on Monday; 
where, on my arrival, I hope to receive 
an aſſurance of your ſpeedily affording me 
the happineſs of a viſit; which will be im- 
patiently expected by, | 


| My dear Sophia, 


Your ever faithful 
| and affeftionate friend, 
London, 
- June 20, 1762. 


Lovisa Conwar. 
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To Mr. CHARLES WENTWORTH. 
V. rightly cohjeQuied; dear Charles, 
that your laſt letter would afford me 
ſatisfaction; as that affection which I have 


always felt for you, has been in no degree 


impaired by the indiſcretion of your for- 
mer conduct. Our dear parent was, in- 


deed, both grieved and ſurprized at your 
ſecret and precipitate departure from your 


country and friends; but ſhe forgives your 
miſconduct, rejoices to hear of your happy 
ſettlement in Barbadoes, and wiſhes you 
the continuance of all poſſible ſucceſs; 
and to her wiſhes allow me to join my 


own, tor your proſperity: and as I flatter 


myſelf that any intelligence of my own 


ſucceſs in life will give you pleaſure, 1 
ſhall inform you, that, ſince your depar- 


ture, I have been admitted to holy orders, 
and 
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as well as to a fellowſhip in 


chaplain to the biſhop of with 
whom I now reſide, 1 have likewiſe com- 
menced an acquaintance with, and con- Ee 
ceived a paſſion for, a young indy af great VE 
* 8 


—* not her on Paphian plains admir'd, 


The The bold, the pert, the gay. 


To this you will readily aſſent, when I tell 
you it is no other than Miſs Conway, the 
friend of your beloved Sophia.—I was pre- 
judiced in her favour by the character 
given of her in one of Mrs. Clinton's let- 
ters to my mother (and by the favourable 
mention you have made of her) before 
chance gave me an opportunity of ſeeing 
and converſing with her at her brother's 
chambers in college; when J found 
reaſon to believe, that my former ideas 
were in no reſpect adequate to the extent 
of her perſonal and acquired accompliſh- 


ments. 
+ 


_ college, ; 
Cambridge; and have alſo been appointed 


i" 
3 
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ments, —The intimate friendſhip which 
had long ſubſiſted between her brother and 


myſelf, has given me many ſubſequent op- 


portunities of becoming acquainted with 
her perfections, ſince his leaving the uni- 
verſity; and, in ſpite of all my precautions, 
am confirmed in a violent paſſion for 


her, with which I acquainted her brother, 
who generouſly offered me his intereſt for 


promoting its ſucceſs. I then thought it 


moſt conſiſtent with honour and decorum, 


firſt to declare my intentions to Miſs Con- 
way, and obtain her approbation alſo: ac- 


cordingly, I waited on that lady a few 


days fince, and informed her of my paſſion 
for her daughter, and defired the honour 


of being received as her ſuitor, Mrs. Con- 


way told me, that, from the character ſhe 
had received of me from her ſon, ſhe 
knew of no perſon with whom her daugh- 
ter could expect to be happier, or with 
whom ſhe would more willingly. ſee her 
united: that, if ſhe attended to the ſug- 


„„ E geſtions 
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geſtions of her own vet happineſs, they 
would oppoſe her daughter's union with 
any perſon, however elevated or deſerving, 
as ſhe ſhould thereby be neceſſarily de- 
prived of the pleaſure of her ſociety and 
converſation : . but that her own felicity 
was ſo intimately connected with her 
daughter's, that the ſatisfaction ſhe ſhould 
feel at ſeeing her happily eſtabliſhed in that 
ſtate which ought to be the object of fe- 
male ambition, -would, in a great meaſure, 
ſupply the loſs of her ſociety ; as true at- 
fection, inſenſible to intereſted views, in- 
variably ſeeks the good of the beloved ob- 
ject. She added, that ſhe ſuppoſed I was 
acquainted with the engagement to which 
her daughter's inexperience had ſuffered 
her to be deluded by the arts of an un- 
worthy man, and which might prove a 
temporary obſtacle to my wiſhes. By this 
ſhe alluded to Miſs Conway's engagement 


with Mr. Benſon; of which you have 


doubtleſs heard, and of WES her bro- 
ther 
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ther had before informed me.—Breakfaſt 
| was now ready—Miſs Conway and my 
friend entered. The converſation at firſt 
was general; I contrived, however, to di- 
vert it, by natural and eaſy tranſitions, to 
the ſubject in which I was more particular- 
ly intereſted; and then informed Mis 
Conway of my paſſion. She modeſtly and 
politely declared, that ſhe thought herſelf 
honoured by the favourable ſentiments I 
profeſſed to entertain of her, but declined 
- explaining her own fentiments till ſhe was 
acquainted with thoſe of her mother and 


brother; adding, that, as they had for- 


given her former deviation from duty, on 
a ſubject of this nature, ſne was reſolved 
never to afford them a ſecond opportunity 
of exerciſing their propenſity to forgiveneſs 
on a ſimilar ſubject. They both declared 
in my favour.— She then mentioned her 
engagement. From this her brother un- 
dertook to free her.— She then, with as 
much frankneſs as her bluſhes and the he- 
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ſitation of modeſty would permit, declared, 
that the favourable character ſhe had re- 
ceived of me from her brother (you will 
obſerve, that my friend had every where 

prepared the way for me) confirmed by her 
own obſervations, had ſo prepoſſeſſed her 
in my favour; that, if the ebſtacle of her 
engagement could be removed, it appeared 
moſt likely that I ſhould become the ob- 
ject of her choice. I need not tell you the 
ſatisfaction I have received from this de- 
claration.ä— As I ſhall have occaſion to 
write to you again in a few days, I ſhall at 
preſent only aſſure you of the unalterable 
affection of 


Your, &c. 


” London, 
Sept. 10, 1762, 


EDwarD WENTWORTH. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XL 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTWORTH. 


5 
DEAR S!R, 


3 you are not unacquainted with my _ 
5 ſentiments on the injurious practice, 
too frequent with many of our ſex who en- 
deavour to impoſe on the credulity of the 
fair, by feigned proteſtations of love, cal- 

= culated to engage their affections, and ren - 
der them unhappy, for no other end but 
do gratify their vanity of admiration: of a 
ſimilar nature is the preſent faſhionable 
gallantry, of entertaining the fair ſex in- 
diſcriminately, and upon all occaſions, 
with idle profeſſions of love, and unmean- 
ing encomiums on their beauty; which, 

: though the.intention is leſs criminal, I have 
long thought productive of conſequences 
not leſs pernicious than the former practice; 


E 3 5 and 
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and as I eſteem it a duty incumbent on man- 
kind, not only to think, but af, aright, I 
ſome time ſince reſolved to avoid this 
taſhionable levity ; but had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that my adherence to this re- 
ſolution was attributed to ſtupidity, igno- 
rance, or impoliteneſs, by that ſex whoſe 
intereſt had influenced me thereto. How 
unhappy 1s it, that they will thus become 
acceſſary to each other's misfortunes! I 
then perceived the folly of oppoſing the 
torrent of a faſhionable cuſtom, and, to 
preſerve my own character, determined to 
imitate the example of others, in flattering 
their vanity at their own expence. A few 
months ago, when I had juſt adopted this 
reſolution, I was invited to paſs a few 
weeks in the family of a. gentleman for 
whom I entertained the higheſt reſpect, as 
a long friendſhip had ſubſiſted between him 
and my father. He had an only daughter, 
whoſe great beauty and fortune were but 
ornaments to the accompliſhments of her 


yo 
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= mind, and ſerved but to render the charms 
of virtue more conſpicuous. | was not a little 
deſirous of rendering myſelf agreeable to 
this family, for which I. ſpared no endea- 
vours, and had frequent interviews with 
the young lady, in which I paid her charms 
the encomiums which they really deſerved ; 
and which, from my late experience, I 
imagined ſhe would naturally expect. I en- 
tertained her, therefore, with a profuſion 
of flattery, and reiterated profeſſions of 
love, without any other intention than 
merely to amuſe or pleaſe her, and preſerve 
myſelf from the imputation I had lately 
ſuffered, of ſtupidity and impoliteneſs. 
But, unhappily, ſhe was young, and her 
retired education had rendered her inexpe- 
rienced in the ways of life; ſincere herſelf, 
ſhe believed my unmeaning proteſtations, 
and what I intended only for entertainment, 
ferved to inſpire her with a paſſion, ſuperior 
even to that which I had pretended. My 
profeſſions, indeed, had been delivered 
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only in general terms; and, had ſhe been 
accuſtomed to modern gallantry, ſhe would 
have eſteemed them merely in the light I had 
intended. I was, however, ignorant of the ill 
effects of my polite perfidiouſneſs, until, a 
few days ſince, I repeated my viſit to my 
father's friend; who received me with aug- 
mented kindneſs. I embraced an oppor- 
tunity, which ſoon offered, of entertain- 
ing the young lady alone in the garden; 
when, to my ſurprize, ſhe reproached me 
with the neglect I had ſhewn her ſince my 
laſt viſit, which was ſo inconſiſtent with 
the profeſſions of love I had then made 
her; on the ſtrength of which I had the 
diſſatisfaction to find, that ſhe had diſ- 
carded ſeveral advantageous ſuitors. You, 
who know my unalterable attachment to 


_ Miſs Watſon, may eaſily conceive my grief 


and confuſion, at finding the unhappineſs 
that my indiſcretion was like to introduce 
into a family which I had ſuch obligations 
to love and reſpect. Whilſt my mind was 

15 
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diſagreeably agitated with the moſt trouble. 


ſome reflections on this ſubject, the father 
joined us, and, to my inſupportable confu- 
ſion, told me that he was acquainted with 
my paſſion for his daughter; and that, to 
ſpare me the confuſion of revealing it to 


him, he had thought proper to acquaint 


me, that, as he did not doubt the honour 
of my intentions, the friendſhip he enter- 
tained for our family, with my own merit, 
could not fail of rendering them agreeable 
to him. | 


You, my dear friend, will eafier con- 


ceive, than I can deſcribe, the emotions 
of my mind on this occaſion, On one 
fide, the injuſtice of my conduct, and the 


unhappy conſequences which it might pro- 
duce to a family which I was bound, by 


innumerable obligations, to eſteem and re- 
ſpect, urged me ſtrongly to perſiſt in my 
former proteſtations of diſſembled paſſion, 
and ſacrifice my own, to the happineſs of 
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the deceived, injured fair one: on the 


other, my engagements and unalterable 
love to Miſs Watſon, and the idea of all that 
heaven of bliſs which I had ſo long pro- 
miſed myſelf from my intended union with 
her, operated with irreſiſtible influence in 
favour of my candidly avowing the truth. 
Whilſt my mind was agitated by theſe tor- 
menting reflections, and ſuſpended in the 
moſt painful uncertainty, the father and 


daughter were watching my countenance, 


and impatiently expecting a reply. What 
could I ſay? a ſenſe of my guilt and ſhame 


would not ſuffer me to undeceive them, and 
deſtroy the good opinion they entertained 
of me, by confeſſing my ingratitude and 


perfidy. I therefore received the father's 
approbation of my pretended paſſion with 
a feigned joy, which while my tongue ex- 
preſs'd my heart diſown'd, and reproached 
me with its inſincerity. The repetition of 
my diſſembled profeſſions ſoon became 
painful, and I reflected that, while I was 


doing 
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doing an act of juſtice to one, I was highly 


| injuring another; I therefore found a pre- 


= tence for ſhortening my viſit, and am re- 


turned home, to deliberate on the part 
which I ought to chuſe in this unhappy di- 
lemma; and the reſpect and veneration I 
entertain for your judgment, makes me 
deſirous of your advice. Of two evils I 
would avoid the leaſt; or, rather, a& the 
part moſt agreeable to juſtice, without any 


conſideration to my own happineſs, which 


I will ſacrifice as an atonement for my 
folly. You know my engagements with 
Miſs Watſon, though you are unacquainted 
with her perſon and character; and, there- 


fore, it may not be amiſs to inform you, 
W that her birth and fortune are unexception- 


= able, and that ſhe has all the perſonal 
= charms that can contribute to perfect 
beauty; and, had the native virtues of her 
mind been duly improved by education, 
ſhe would have been an aſſemblage of per- 


fections; but a life of gaiety, and a round 
E 6 | of 
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of. pleaſures, have in ſome (I hope 


ſmall). degree perverted her natural diſpo- 
ſitions. Her mother, who might juſtly be 
ſtiled a woman of faſhion, not only in- 


but 


dulged herſelf in gaming at public places, 
but introduced cards into her family as an 
amuſement to her children, by which 
means the otherwiſe moſt amiable daughter 
has contracted an inſuperable propenſity 


to this faſhionable vice, which I am fen- 


ſible 1s a conſiderable allay to her other ac- 
compliſhments; yet, ſuch is the enchant- 
ing ſweetneſs of her air and converſation, 


that I love her almoſt to diſtraction, 


not- 


withſtanding this imperfection, which, 
great as it is, my mind fondly excuſes on 
the ſcore of miſtaken education, and flat- 


ters me with the hopes of hereafter over- 


coming. Yet, ardent as my paſſion is, 
it has been bleſſed with an equal return 
from the object of thoſe wiſhes, which 
were ſuſpended by my ſtudies at the uni- 


verſity: theſe being now. finiſhed, I 


had, 
until 
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until this unhappy accident, flattered my- 
ſelf with a ſpeedy conſummation of our 
bliſs. 


My endeavours relative to Louiſa's en- 
gagements have been obſtructed by ſome 
unexpected difficulties; which, however, 
] ſhall ſoon overcome, and ſhall be impa- 
tient until our friendſhip is ſtrengthened 
by an union which, by ſecuring the felicity 
of two perſons in whoſe happineſs I ſhall 
ever participate, will in a great meaſure 


In the interim, believe me to be, with the 
moſt perfect friendſhip and devotion, 
DEAR SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate 


and moſt faithful humble ſervant, 


Ws et. 15, 1762. 


HENRY Cox war. 


= alleviate the anxieties of my own ſituation, 
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To Mr. Conwar. 


DEAR SIR, 


I Intereſt myſelf too nearly in all the 


concerns of a family, to which the 
hopes of being one day united makes my 
principal happineſs, not to partake the af- 
fliction of your embarraſſed ſituation. You 
require my advice, on a ſubject which your 
judgment would naturally have determin- 
ed in favour of your own happineſs, had 


it not been miſled by your own caution, 


in avoiding the errors which the bias of 
ſelf-intereſt occaſion. Whatever part you 
take, it muſt neceſſarily occaſion the un- 
happineſs of at leaſt one innocent, deſerving 
woman; and that conſideration, to a per- 
ſon of your humanity and virtuous ſenſibi- 
lity, will naturally be attended with afflict- 
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ing ſenſations. But that juſtice to which 
you ſo generouſly offer to ſacrifice your pri- 
vate happineſs, muſt naturally determine 
you to adhere to your prior engagements, 


which have been ſeriouſly and deliberately 


entered into, which have ſo long ſubſiſted, 
and, doubtleſs, been repeatedly and ſo- 
| lemnly confirmed, in preference to thoſe 
idle, unmeaning, though unjuſtifiable pro- 
feſſions, which you have indirectly made, 
in compliance with a dangerous cuſtom, 


and from a deſire of pleaſing: and I could 


wiſh that you had had the reſolution at 
once to undeceive, rather than countenance 
a deception, which, by your ſubſequent 


confirmation of it, is rendered more highly 


criminal, I realize what you muſt have 


ſuffered in that diſtracting irreſolution, ' 
when the ſhame and injuſtice of your con- 


duct, with the preſence of a deceived, in- 


jured parent and child, aided by gratitude 


and reſpect, engaged you to confirm and 
countenance their unhappy error; and I - 


feel 
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feel what you will yet ſuffer in undeceiving 
them, after this confirmation; which you 


in juſtice ought to do as ſoon as poſſible. 


Should you ſacrifice your own and Mils 
Watſon's felicity to her's, in that your pur- 
poſe would be diſappointed. Conſtrained, 
or involuntary love, could impart but 


is miſplaced, and that I think, by your 


own relation, the deceived lady is more 


worthy of your affections, than her that at 


_ preſent enjoys them; ſince it is apparent 


they are founded more on perſonal than 
mental accompliſhments; and that thoſe 


_ enchanting allurements you ſo feelingly 


deſcribe, have had too much influence with 
you. Beſides, my friend, the love of 
gaming in a wife may likely be productive 


of the moſt unhappy conſequences; to which 


I think you have not ſufficiently attended. 
A propenſity to this vice is founded on 
low, avaricious principles, which, in a wife, 


But ſuffer me- now, my 
friend, to tell you, that I fear your paſſion 


will - 
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will prove inſuperable obſtacles to domeſtic 


happineſs; ſhe will negle& your ſociety 


and converſation for that of a herd of pro- 
fligate knaves, who, like harpies, will ever 
attend her as their deſtined prey, and en- 


oroſs her attention from the concerns of her 
family; ill fortune will ſour her temper, 
and a life of diſſipation render her unkit for 


the calm and delicate joys of matrimony. 
Perhaps, too, poverty may be the conſe- 


quence; I will not ſay diſhonour to your 


bed; though the chaſtity of a woman who 


is addicted to this vice, is in imminent dan- 


ger, from the almoſt irreſiſtible tempta- 
tions to which ſhe is frequently expoſed ; 
and may juſtly be ſuſpected, if any perſons 
may, without the ſtrongeſt preſumptive 
proof, In ſhort, there is nothing more re- 


pugnant to the ſoftneſs of female charms, 


than thoſe indelicate circumſtances that in- 
"OPER attend the prone. of gaming. 


Perhaps 
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| Perhaps I have expreſſed myſelf with 
too much freedom on the character and 
imperfections of Miſs Watſon; which TI 


hope you will attribute to the warmth of 


my friendſhip, and a real concern for your 
happineſs, which alone could have induced 
me to riſk the danger of offending you, by 
delivering my ſentiments with ſuch can- 
dour, on a ſubject of fo tender and delicate 
a nature. You are ſenſible I have no know- 
ledge of this lady, except what I derive _ 
from your letter; in which I preſume you 
have imitated the fraternity of lovers, by 
inſenſibly magnifying the accompliſhments, 
and diminiſhing the imperfections of the 


object of your love. If, in this preſump- 


tion, I have erred, I ſhall gladly retract 
any diſadvantageous ſentiments which that 
error has occaſioned, and pleaſe myſelf 
with the hopes of your being able to over- 
come her unhappy attachment to a perni- 
cious, though faſhionable vice. Aſſure 
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yourſelf, that there 1s no earthly bliſs 
which I more ardently deſire, than that 
union which you ſo kindly endeavour to + 
promote; but, as I know your unlimited 
generoſity, I tear you may attempt to over- 
come the obſtacles thereto, at an expence 
which might injure the delicacy of our 
friendſhip,, and to which it would be im- 
poſſible for me to conſent. I ſhall explain 
my ſentiments on this head more fully in 
a few days; and am, with unalterable 
friendſhip and affection . 


DEAR SIR, 


your, &c, 
2 = Th 


Sept. 18, 1762. 


Epwarr WENTWORTH, 
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LETTER XI. 


To the Rev. Mr. WEnTwor TH. 


DEAR SIR, a 

MMEDIATELY upon the receipt of 
1 your's, I ſet myſelf down to accompliſh. 
the diſagreeable taſk of undeceiving Mr. 
and Miſs Arnold, and expoſing my own 
infelicity and ingratitude; bur, before J 
had finiſhed, I was interrupted by a viſit 
from a gentleman ; who, among the news 


of the day, informed me of my Lord ——'s 


having ſeduced Miſs Watſcn; a piece of 
intelligence at which I was almoſt thunder- 
ſtruck, I enquired haſtily of him, whether 
he had ſufficient authority to juſtify his re- 
peating a report ſo deſtructive to the repu- 
tation of a lady with whom J had the ho- 
nour of being intimately acquainted, and 
of whoſe virtue a doubt had before been 
never 
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never uttered ? He replied, that he had ö 
R 8 . | 01 
received his intelligence, at ſecond-hand, . 


from his lordſhip; who he did not doubt 7 
would juſtify it. -I then told him I was de- 1 
termined directly to require an explicit ac- 
count of this matter from his lordſhip; and 

that, in the interim, I muſt inſiſt on his 

avoiding a repetition of this report; and 
accordingly I inſtantly repaired to his lord- _ | 
ſhip's houſe, who was not at home: from f 
thence I directly waited on Miſs Watſon, 


who I found in a melancholy, penſive 
= ſtate, which was very unuſual, and at 
W which 1 Was! not a little ſurprized; but was 
= more ſo, when, on my enquiring the cauſe, 
I received but unconnected, ambiguous 
= anſwers; which ended in her informing 
me, that an accident had intervened, which 
would raiſe an inſuperable obſtacle to our 
union. I expreſſed the utmoſt anxiety at 
this information, and defired to know the 
nature of this obſtacle, and whether no- 
thing in my power could remove it: but 
the 
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the anſwers I received, inſtead of affording 


any ſatisfaction, raiſed a thouſand torment- 


ing ſuſpicions in my mind. I, however, 
gave no intimations of the intelligence ! 


had received concerning his lordſhip; but, 


on my return home, I ſent him a card, de- 


ſiring to meet him the next morning, which 
I accordingly did; when I informed him, 


that-I had heard a report to the diſhonour 
of Miſs Watſon, which I was informed 
derived its origin from his lordſhip; and, 
as I had particularly intereſted myſelf in 


that lady's concerns, I had thought it ne- 


ceſſary to require an explanation on that 


ſubject; and then informed him of the 


particulars which I had heard repeated the 
preceding day. His lordſhip then told me, 
that he had cauſed me to be acquainted 
with thoſe particulars, . to prevent my be- 


ing deluded into marriage by a woman 
whoſe chaſtity, he preſumptuouſly declared, 


he had violated; and added a particular 
relation of all the arts he had uſed to ac-_ 
compliſh 
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compliſh his infamous purpoſe : which was 


afterwards confirmed by a ſubſequent in- 


terview and letter from that once amiable, 
but now ruined and loſt object, but with 


ſome variation from his lordſhip's account. 
At parting from him, I told him that his 


baſeneſs and perfidy deſerved to be re- 


venged, but that I ſhould leave that act 


of juſtice to her brother, as I ſhould from 
hence diſown all intereſt in her character. 


I ſhall now inform you of the particulars 
of this unhappy cataſtrophe, as I have col- 


lected them, both from his lordſhip, and 
the 1njured, ruined lady. 


His lordſhip had long entertained a vio- 


lent paſſion, which he honoured with the 


name of love, for this unfortunate object; 


which was no other than the eagerneſs of 


a libertine appetite, like the hunger of a 


wolf, inſatiable but with the deſtruction of 


its object. He was already married; and, 
5 con- 
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conſequently, his paſſion was diſhonour. 
able, which he therefore cautiouſly con- 
cealed, until he could contrive ſome ef. 
fectual means for its gratification, on 
- which he was reſolved. He was acquaint- 
ed with her unhappy propenſity to gaming 
(the fatal effects of which you ſeem to have 
foreſeen by your laſt) and accordingly laid 
thoſe ſnares which but too well ſucceeded, 
He found means to engage her in play; at 
which, by a variety of ſeducive fortune, 
ſhe was induced to continue, until his lord- 
ſhip had won a very conſiderable ſum from 
her; and the deſire of recovering it occa- 
ſioned her again to riſk the precarious luck 
by which ſhe had already ſo ſeverely ſut- 
fered; which again proved equally unfor- 
tunate. The deſire of retrieving the ct- 
fects of her ill ſucceſs augmented with her 
loſſes; and, as ſhe had the command of 
her whole fortune, ſhe madly perſiſted in 
this fatal vice until his lordſhip had gained 
the greateſt part of it: when deſpair ſug- 
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gelted, that the remainder could not be 


better employed than in endeavouring to 


recover what ſhe had already loft. A dawn 


of ſucceſs for a while relieved her anxiety, 


and inſpired her with momentary, deluſive 
hopes; fortune, however, ſoon reverted 
into its former channel, and continued, 
with ſome little interruptions, until ſhe had 
loſt her all. Whether, in this affair, his 
lordſhip did not deſcend to the practice of 
arts which, even with gamefters, are eſteem- 
ed unjuſt, I will not determine, The anxie- 
ties'of her mind at this event, which were 
almoſt inſupportable, his lordſhip artfully 
augmented, until he had wrought her to a 
pitch of deſpair ſuitable to the perpetration 
of his deteſtable purpoſe. He preſſed her 
with wine, which ſhe drank, though not in 
ſufficient quantity to deſtroy, but impair 


© reaſon, and: raiſe deſire. He ther repre- 


ſented, in lively colours, the complicated 
miſeries of poverty and ſervile dependence, 
aggravated with the loſs of character, and 
Vol. II. F alſo 
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alſo of her lover; who, he inſinuated, would 
naturally abandon a woman that had loſt 
her all at gaming; thus reproaching her 
with the fault, and its attendant miſeries, of 
which himſelf had been the author. Having 
ſo prepared her mind for his deſign, he 
revealed his paſſion with all the warmth 


and rhetoric he could command; and con- 


cluded with offering to reſtore her whole 
fortune, with a conſiderable augmentation, 
if ſhe would but once yield to the gratifi- 
cation of his deſires; promiſing the moſt 
inviolable ſecrecy, and confirming his pro- 
miſe with the moſt ſolemn oaths, which are 
uſual auxiliaries to the accompliſhment of 
ſuch deteſtable deſigns, though afterwards 
diſregarded. She at firſt rejected this pro- 
poſal with the contempt and abhorrence it 
deſerved; but his lordſhip, no ways diſ- 
couraged by the repulſe, again repeated 
his proteſtations of unalterable love; de- 
claring, that his marriage only had pre- 
vented his addreſſing her in an honourable 
way; 


* 
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way ; reiterating his repreſentations of the 
miſerable conſequences which muſt reſult | 
from her refuſal, which he artfully aggra- 


vated until they produced a diſtraction in 1 
her mind: ſne wept; and, at length, un- 
happily deliberated: whether the wine ſhe g 
had drank, or the imperfections of her edu- 1 
cation, contributed thereto, I will leave 
to your judgment; but his lordſhip im- 5 
proved the fatal minute to her ruin. When i 
this was accompliſhed, and reaſon again | 
reſumed its empire in her mind, ſhe refle&- 
ed, with inexpreſſible horror, on the crime L 
to which ſhe had yielded. She had that i 
confidence in his lordſhip's ſolemn promiſe, i 
that ſhe weakly imagined this criminal | 
_ tranſaction would remain a ſecret: ' but : 
could not, however, endure the thought 
of impoſing herſelf in marriage on the man ; 
who loved her with ſuch diſintereſted pu- a 
rity, and therefore reſolved to retire to a 
convent, and there, by a ſincere repent- | 


ance, expiate her crime. His lordſhip, 
F 2 how- 9 
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ever, ſoon after viſited her, in hopes of ob- 
taining a repetition of his vicious pleafures ; 
but was repulſed with the contempt his 
baſeneſs deſerved. He had; agreeable to 
his promiſe, reſtored her fortune, and ima- 
gined that ſhe propoſed conſummating our 
once intended marriage, and therefore 
thought me an obſtacle to the repetition of 
his defires; to diſappoint what he thought 
her purpoſe, he bafely cauſed me to be 
made acquainted with this affair, in the 
manner 1 have already related; but believe 
he did not intend to defcend to theſe mi- 
nute particulars, until, by the manner in 
which he was interrogated, he thought 
them neceſſary, to prevent my demanding 
that ſatisfaction which I believe he had no 
inclination to grant. Miſs Watſon's un- 
happineſs was ſoon after augmented by a 
knowledge of his lordſhtip's infidelity and 
perjury ; and, in her own vindication, fhe 
thought proper to acquaint me, by letter, 
with many of theſe particulars, She is now 

pre- 
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preparing to ſet out for Flanders, to ſeek 
in a convent an aſylum from the malicious 
cenfures of a malevolent world, and the ſe- 
vere reproaches of her own ſex; which, 
perhaps, many of them have eſcaped not 
by being more virtuous, but more fortu- 
nate; or if, indeed, they have preſerved 
their chaſtity inviolate, it has perhaps been 
_ owing to a happy concurrence of favour- 
able circumſtances, or the languid tempera- 
ment of conſtitution, rather than their own 
inflexible virtue: or, perhaps, they do but 
exchange the joys of incontinence for thoſe 
of ſcandal. I aſſure you, my dear friend, 
that I ſincerely pity her unhappy deſtiny. 
Had ſhe been educated yncorrupted by 
vicious example, ſhe would have deſerved, : 
and doubtedleſs attained, a more enviable 
ſtate of felicity. But the delicacy of my 
love has received an incurable wound, and 
my mind is, at preſent, in a ſtate of diſor- 
der which it is difficult to deſcribe; when 
this can be overcome, 1 ſhall prepare my- 
2 | ſelf 


"SH 
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ſelf to render the hitherto deceived and in- 
jured Miſs Arnold that juſtice which is due 
to her merit, and to which I am now in- 
diſpenſably engaged, as the former obſtacle 
is removed. I ſhall reſerve ſeveral parti- 
colars relative to my ſiſter's concern,untt 
I have the pleaſure of communicating them 
to you verbally at z where I expect 
ſoon to ſee you, and confirm the truth 
with which I have the honour to be, 


p EAR aun, 
Your moſt faithful, 


and a dedionar friend, 


| London, n 
Sept. 28, 1762. PT 
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To the Rev. Mr. WEnTWORTH. + 
DEAR SIR, - 


URSUANT to the ian 1 im- 
parted wry I had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you at , I ſoon after waited on 
Miſs Arnold, and was well received; the 
emotions of my inſincerity at my laſt viſit 
having been attributed to another cauſe. 1 
ſoon found ſufficient reaſon to admire thoſe 
perfections in this amiable lady which 
my former attachment to Miſs | Watſon 
had rendered imperceptible, and contem- 
plated, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, the 
charms of her native innocence and ſince- 
rity, which had expoſed her to the decep- 
tion of my unmeaning eallantry ; z and foon 
had the pleaſure of being able to reiterate 
my former proteſtations with truth and ſin- 


F4 cerity, 


\ 
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cerity, and pleaſed myſelf with the hopes 
of doing an act of juſtice without impair- 
ing my own happineſs; but, ſoon after, 
the news of Miſs Watſon's misfortune un- 
fortunately reached Mr. and Miſs Arnold, 
together with my attachment to her at a 
time when I had made theſe unmeaning 


profeſſions of love to the former. This na- 


turally required an explanation, and laid 


me under the neceſſity of acknowledging 
the inſincerity of my former conduct, 
which I did; urging, however, as many 
* favourable excuſes as I could, without jn- 
fringing the limits of truth, The father 
preſumed, that a regard to juſtice ſtill con- 
ſtrained me to continue my addreſſes, 
againſt my inclination; and, as he diſap- | 
proved of an union upon theſe principles, 
he adviſed me to lay aſide the character of 


lover for that of a viſitor; and Miſs Ar- 


nold declared, that ſhe was determined to 
ſuffer the unhappineſs to which her eaſy 
credulity might an her, rather than 


avoid 


— 
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avoid it by receiving that hand from mo- 
tives of juſtice, gratitude, or pity, which 
love had denied. I ſeriouſly aſſured her, 
that, ſince our acquaintance had become 
more intimate, her perfections, to which 
my former attachment had prevented my 


doing juſtice, had deſervedly inſpired me 


with the reality of more love than I had 
ever profeſſed; and that I deſired, from 
motives of ſelf-happineſs, to be permitted 


to continue my addreſſes. But theſe al- 


ſurances did not receive the credit which 
they deſerved ; and ſhe deſired me to ſpare 
| myſelf the trouble of continuing to act the 
part of inſincerity; declaring, that ſhe was 
reſolved to endeavour to overcome her miſ- 
placed paſſion; and I found myſelf obliged 
to yield to a temporary ſuſpenſion to my 
addrefles, to which I have now an irre- 
ſiſtible dere, which is ever augmented by dif- 
ſiculties, if they are not inſuperable; as they 


rouſe our attention, and, by exciting our attive 


powers, occaſion emotions which nouriſh the 


„ pre- 
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| prevailing affeftion. I have, however, part- 
ed with the family on friendly terms, and 
am not without hopes of being permitted 
to proſecute my ſuit, when they are con- 
vinced that it is my ſincere deſire. No- 
thing new has intervened relative to the af. 
fairs in which you are particularly intereſt- 
ed: and I can therefore only repeat my 
former affurances of being, with unalter- 
able friendſhip and devotion, 


DEAR SIR, 


Your, &c. 
London, He: 


Oct. 20, 1767. 


HENRY Conway, 


r 
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NM 


To Miſs Co N WAT. 
DEAR Louisa, I 
OUR favour I have juit received, 

but can hardly believe the account 
you give me of Miſs Watſon's miſconduct, 


ſo inconſiſtent with her natural good ſenſe 


and apparent virtue. How powerful are 


the allurements of vice! and how feeble. 


and impotent is reaſon! Of all the vices 
that diſgrace” female virtue, there is, per- 


haps, none, incontinence and! intemperance 
excepted, which is more incompatible with 
the natural delicacy of our fex, or produc- 
tive of more misforunes, than that faſhion- 
able one of gaming; and yet there is, un- 
happily, none more univerſally frequent, 
among thoſe of both fexes whoſe rank aud 


ſtation in life ought to excite them to be- 
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come patterns of virtue and morality to 
their inferiors. Were cards uſed with mo- 
deration, merely as an amuſement, though 
it might be juſtly deemed a miſapplication 


of time, it would yet be excufable ; but 


gameſters are actuated by very different 


motives: to acquire tha property of others 


is the end of their deſire, to attain which 


many of them practice low, cowardly aris, 


which render them in6initely more criminal 


than the highwayman, whom want reduces 


to the neceſſity of open diſhoneſty. And 
thoſe who do not deſcend to fraud for the 
gratification of their avarice, yet ſacri- 
fice thereto health, property, tranquility, 


friendſhip and happineſs. Gaming is inſepa- 


rably connected with anger, envy, deceit, 


and diſſipation ; and the moment it com- 
mences, a period is put to converſation, ſo- 


ciety, and benevolence, which are diſcard- 
ed for the important work of effecting 
each other's ruin; and, in proportion as 
the laudable work advances, ſurvey their 


1 features, 
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features; on one fide you will diſcoyer the 
moſt ungenerous exyltation, and on the 
other the moſt ridiculous anger; both 
equally contemptible, and inconſiſtent with 
that decency and decorum from which fe- 
male delicacy ought never to deviate : ex- 
perience likewiſe has taught the world to 
ſuſpe& the chaſtity of female gameſters; 
which conſideration alone ought to. deter 
every one therefrom that has any re- 
gard to her character But I will forbear 
moralizing, to inform you that we ſhall 
not ſet out for London in leſs than a fort- 
night, ſo that you will probably arrive 
there ſome days before; indeed, I feel a re- 
luctance at the thoughts of returning to 
thoſe impertinent addreſſes from which I 
have, for ſome time, enjoyed an agree- 
able exemption. 


Accept of my ſincere congratulations on 
the happy proſpect of future felicity which 
your ſituation alords, and from which I 


T eceive 
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receive a ſenſible pleaſure; and do me the 
juſtice to believe that I am, with the molt 
perfect nere, and devotioa, 
DEAR LOU! 11. 
Your ever faithful 


TER and affectionate 
F 1 


Oct. 25, 1 762. . 


SopHIA STANHOPE, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVI. 


To Miſs STAnwoPs. 


DEAR SOPHIA, 


N Wedneſday laſt we arrived in town; 
and I have ſince had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that my hopes of being ſoon 
diſengaged from Benſon are ill grounded, 
and that-the endeavours of my brother for 
that purpoſe will prove fruitleſs. This 
brother, whoſe whole life has been a con- 
tinued ſeries of acts of fraternal affection, 
had been ſome time in treaty with the mer- 
cenary. wretch on this affair, which had 
been delayed by various obſtacles; but, at 
length, Benſon had offered to relinquiſh 
the contract, on condition of my brother's 
paying him a ſum of money equal to one- 
half of the fortune to which my father's 
will entitled me; to this he agreed: but 
Mr, 
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Mr. Wentworth's delicacy pate the ex- 
ecution of this agreement, and would by 
no means conſent to receive obligations 
that would ſo much impair my brother's 


fortune; and he, on the other hand, would 


not ſuffer mine to receive any diminution, 
While this was in agitation, however, Ben- 
| fon concluded, from my brother's conceſ- 
fions, that a marriage with Mr. Wentworth 
was reſolved on at all events, and he there- 


fore reſolved to gratify his avarice with the 


whole, inftead of half the fortune he ex- 
pected ; and therefore, before we had come 
to any reſolution on this ſubject, my bro- 
ther received information from him, that 
be was determined to decline any agree- 
ment for relinquiſhing the contract: ſo that 


all my expectations on that particular are 


at an end; and we myſt now abandon all 
hopes of that union with which we have 
been lately #ax/alized, and conſole ourſelves 
For this diſappointment with the diſinte- 
reſted joys of a Platonic love. 


was 
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J was laſt evening at Drury-Lane theatre, 
for the firſt time ſince my arrival in town, 
together with Mr. Wentworth and my bro- 
ther. After our return, the topic of thea- 
trical entertainments was introduced; and 
Mr. Wentworth juſtly commended the de- 
licacy of- the preſent taſte, which had ba- 
niſhed from the ſtage every ſpecies of in- 
deceucy, however artfully or agreeably con- 
veyed: we are no longer, ſaid he, enter- 
tained with Congreve's Old Batcheler, and 
other pieces of a ſimilar nature, which 
were once ſo well received, though evi- 
dently tending to encourage vice, and cor- 
rupt the morals and chaſtity of an audi- 
ence; but in their ſtead are ſubſtituted 
pieces capable of affording not only amuſe- 
ment, but uſeful inſtruction. , The preſent 
Paſſion, however, ſaid he, for amuſements 
of the theatre, is. carried to a dangerous 
exceſs, and, I fear, may be productive of 
thoſe unhappy conſequences which have 
neretofore proved the moſt conſiderable 

| con- 
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concurrent cauſes of the decadence, and 
final deſtruction, of the moſt reſpectable 
republics of antiquity, by becoming mat- 
ters of buſineſs and importance, inſtead of 
mere diverſions; and engroſſing that time 
and attention which ought to be devoted 
to the more important concerns of life, at 
the expence of public virtue, and profu- 
ſion of wealth, proſtituted to the mainte- 
nance of thoſe whoſe lives are notoriouſly 
Irregular and immoral; while real objects 
of compaſſion are diſregarded. How many 
are there, continued he, who pay dearly 
for beholding imaginary ſcenes of diſtreis, 
while they ſuffer numbers of wretches, op- 
preſſed and emaciated by the complicated 
horrors of poverty and diſeaſe, to paſs, 
without regarding their ſollicitations, or 
extending the divine hand-of charity to al- 
leviate their miſeries. This is a ſpecies of 
inhumanity to which, perhaps, tragedy is 
inſtrumental, by accuſtoming the imagina- 
tion to contemplate viſionary ſcenes of 
greater 
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greater horror; and thereby impairing our 
computing for the real misfortunes of 
others, Nor are the conſequences reſulting 
from the exhibition of ſucceſsful villainy 
on the ſtage, leſs detrimental. Succeſs, 
with the greateſt part of mankind, affords 
a ſanction even to criminal enterprizes; and 
the frequent repreſentation of ſucceſsful 
vice, by familiarizing it to the mind, de- 
ſtroys our natural horror and deteſtation of 
it, and furniſhes a precedent. for the com- 
miſſion of ſimilar crimes: and for this rea- 
ſon, ſaid he, I have long thought, that the 


repreſentations of the theatre ought to be 
| confined to thoſe particulars where vice, 


odiouſly delineated, is diſcouraged, by re- 


ceiving the moſt condign puniſhment; and 


virtue, painted in the moſt amiable colours, 
is encouraged, by a juſt reward. This 


would limit our theatrical repreſentations 


to comedy or tragi-comedy only, which are 
certainly more agreeable to our natural hu- 
manity ang love of juſtice, than thoſe ſpec- 

tacles 
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tacles of diſtreſſed virtue, ſo'afflicting to a 
compaſſionate mind, that, during the re- 
preſentation, it is trequently under the ne- 
ceſſity of conſoling itſelf with the conſi- 
deration of its being but a fiction. No- 
thing, however, can be more abſurd, than 
to conſider the ſtage a ſchool of morals, as 
ſome of its advocates have done: thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which are indiſpenſibly necel- 
ſary to render it amuſing and agreeable, 
either familiariſe or diſpoſe us to vice: 
tragedy would languiſh without great diſ- 
treſſes or enormous crimes ; and comedy, 
to pleaſe, muſt flatter the paſſions, ſoften 
the heart, and inflame the imagination. 
The ſalt which the poet mingles to pleaſe, 
neceſſarily produees this effect; and it will 
be found, on refleQion, that all thoſe 
plays which have generally been moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful, were the moſt immoral. Nor can 


we reaſonably expect virtue from an enter- 
tainment that would be ruined by it. To 
this let me add, that the jmmorality af 

| 6 | dra- 


15 
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dramatic performers, which, in every age, 
has been a ſubject of complaint, is of per- 
nicious tendency. To ſee a pretty actreſs 
careſſed by the male ſex, and notoriouſly 


ſupported in the higheſt affluence by her 
incontinence, 1s a pernicious example to 
the female part of an audience. I will ac- 
knowledge, however, that in great, opu- 
lent, and luxurious cities, where vice and 
corruption already prevail, the ſtage may 


| be tolerated, as a vehicle of entertainment 


| leſs detrimental than many others which 


might otherwiſe be purſued. But when our 


| exceſſive attachment to the theatre diverts 
| our attention and charity from the needy 
| and wretched z when it renders us regard- 
leſs to the concerns of our country, and ex- 
tinguiſhes public virtue in Gur minds; when 


we are more attentive to the pretenſions of 


nval actors, or the fate of a play, than to 
the public welfare, it ought to be diſcou- 


| raged, as having heretofore proved the 


chief concurrent cauſe of the entire per- 
dition 
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dition of the moſt celebrated republic of 
antiquity.— Whether you will entirely ap- 


prove of Mr. Wentworth's ſentiments on 


this ſubject I know not, but they are al- 
ways engaged on the ſide of virtue and juſ- 
tice; and J am ſo well convinced of his 
native merit and acquired accompliſh- 


ments, that, were there no obſtacles, I 


ſhould willingly conſent to an indiſſoluble 


union, without wiſhing to continue an un- 


neceſſary ſcrutiny, or prolong the term of 


his probation; as I ſenſibly feel the force 


of love in its utmoſt purity and ardour, 
and, perhaps, augmented by the difficul- 
ties with which it is oppoſed. The pat- 


ſion, Sophia, which I once entertained for 


Benſon, and which- my inexperience ho- 
noured with that epithet, I now perceive 
was but a bare eſteem, founded on an ill- 
grounded perſuaſion of his ſuppoſed merit. 


The unhappy Miſs Watſon, I am in- 
formed, is retired to a convent in Flanders, 
7 to 


I 
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to aſi the cenſures of a malicious 
world : and my brother is not a little cha- 
grined at not being permitted to renew his 
addreſſes to Miſs Arnold, with whom he is 


become paſſionately in love, ſince ſhe diſ- 


covered the inſincerity of his former pro- 
feſlions. But the clock ſtrikes twelve, 
and admoniſhing nature demands her 


wonted reſt ; I ſhall, therefore, defer. my 
narration until your arrival, which J daily 
expect, with all the impatience which can 
reſult from the efteem and devotion with 


which 1 ſhall ever continue, 
' DEAR SOPHIA, 
Your moſt faithful 


and affectionate friend, 
London, : 
Nov. 55 1762. 


Lovisa CONWAY. 
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LETTER xvi. 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTwORT R. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


—_ fayour of the roth of September 


came to hand but laſt week; it has, 
however, afforded me tlie higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion, by the information you there give me 
of my indulgent mother having forgiven 
the indiſcretion of my late enterprize; as 
alſo, by the news conveyed therein of your 
academical and eccleſiaſtical preferment; 
of which the ſanctity of your life and man- 
ners has undoubtedly rendered you wor- 
thy. I'congratulate you, my dear brother, 
on your acquaintance with miſs Conway, 


whom I once eſteemed the moſt amiable 


of women, except only the loſt Sophia. 


Your accompliſhments will naturally in- 


ſpire her with a paſſion equal to your own; 
— | mn and 
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and your prudence will preſerve you from 

any indiſcretion whereby you might forfeit 
it, as J have unhappily done that of Miſs 
| Stanhope. I find, however, that you would 
even then have the obſtacle of a prior en- 
gagement to overcome; but ſome means 
might certainly be found to obviate this 
difficulty; if not, relinquiſh her fortune to 
the mercenary wretch : your ſpotleſs vir- 
tue, and unblemiſhed reputation, will na- 
turally procure you ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
in the church as will afford all the conve- 
niencies of life; more than which, I am 
convinced, you do not require. Beſides 
theſe, you have juſt and almoſt certain 
expectations from our uncle Wentworth. 
Oh that there were no greater obſtacles 
to that union to which I once aſpired with 
Miſs Stanhope ! how quick would I reviſit 
my{native land! Let me perſuade you to en- 
deavour to diſcover, through Miſs Con- 
way, whether ſhe has forgot every thing of 
me but my faults, aud whether there are 
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yet no remains of that eſteem of which 1 
was once the happy object. Inform me, 
likewiſe, of the ſucceſs of my rival, for one 


J have the mortification to find I have. It 
is a juſt obſervation of a noble French au- 
thor, that abſence impairs weak, but augments 


 ftrong paſſions; that it has produced the 


latter effect on me you will eaſily conceive, 
by my impatient curioſity c on the e of 


Miſs 12 8 


Since my laſt, Miſs Gs has married 

a practitioner of phyſic in this iſland, and 

a gentleman of ſome fortune; an event 
which has occaſioned a change in my fitua- 
tion, as, by the concluſion of this alliance, 
I naturally became an obſtacle to the ex- 
pectations of this ſtep-ſon, who propoſed . 

coming into partnerſhip with Mr. G——5, | 
of which the latter was, without doubt, 
equally deſirous; but a ſenſe of my paſt 
ſervices forbid the diſſolution of our union 
againſt my conſent: — too, Mr. 
e 
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G——s feared, that a meaſure of this un- 
juſt nature would induce me to engage 
- myſelf in practice in oppoſition to them, 
and thereby deprive them of a great part 


of the buſineſs, as he well knew that my 


diligence and faithful attendance had pro- 
cured me the general eſteem of our em- 
ployers; but, whatever were his motives, 
he offered me the ſum of five hundred 
pounds to relinquiſh our partnerſhip in fa- 
vour of his ſon-in-law z which I accepted: 
and, as it had ſubſiſted for near a year, I 


found myſelf, on ſettling accounts, in poſ- 


ſeſſion of near one thouſand pounds: a ſum 
which I am determined to riſk for the ac- 
quiſition of a greater; and have, therefore, 
become proprietor of one- third of a priva- 
teer, a Bermudian brigantine, mounting 

14 carriage guns, with ſwivels, &c. and 
and manned with 100 men. Theſe veſſels 
being built of Cedar, and on a particular 
conſtruEtion, - are, perhaps, the ſwifteſt 
ſailors in the world, and, therefore, the beſt 
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adapted to the expedition for which this is 
_ deſigned; and on which I propoſe alſo to 
go in quality of ſurgeon. This, my dear 
brother, is an hazardous enterprize, in 
which nothing could have induced me to 
engage, but my irreſtible deſire of haſten- 
ing my return to England, and to the ſo- 
ciety of my dear mamma, yourſelf, and 
my other friends. I expect to fail on a 
cruize in a few days, and hope, in my next, 
to give you a good account of our voyage, 
| and to repeat my reiterated aſſurances of 
ever being, with unalterable eſteem, 


| : l Dear Brother, 55 
Your moſt faithful 


and affectionate 


=_ * 
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LETTER Yar 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTWORTEH. 


n 


DEAR BROTHER, 


HREE days after diſpatebing my 
laſt to you, we ſailed from Barba- 

does on a cruize, directing our courſe for 
our intended ſtation at the northward of 
the French iſlands, where we expected to 
intercept veſſels bound from them to Eu- 
rope. We had been at ſea for near three 
weeks before we met with any other than 
ſmall New England veſſels; ſeveral of 
which, miſtaking us for enemies, put them- 
| ſelves in the way of being taken; and 
were, doubtleſs, inſured much beyond 
their value. This ill ſucceſs by no means 
anſwered the ſanguine expectations I had 
conceived, and I began to regret my 
having quitted my practice in Barbadoes : 
„ how- 
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however, on the morning of the 25th ult. 
we fortunately diſcovered a large ſhip at a 
conſiderable diſtance, ſtanding to the 
northward, to which we immediately gave 
chace with all poſſible fail; and, as ſhe was 
deeply loaden, we by noon came within 
gun-ſhot of her, and fired a gun from our 
bow-chace, which ſhe returned under 
French colours, to our great joy. We ex- 
pected, however, ſome reſiſtance, as we diſ- 
covered that ſhe exceeded us in number of 
guns and weight of metal; but her inferi - 
ority in number of men, of which we could 
not diſcover above twenty-five, made us 
determine on boarding them as ſoon as poſ- 
fible; which we executed, though not 
- without difficulty, on account of the height _ 
of her ſides, which were defended by net- 

ting; and in cutting it away near 15 of our 
men were killed: this difficulty, however, 
being overcome, we ſoon entered their vel- 
ſel, and, by ſuperiority of numbers, drove 
the enemy from the 5 decks, when 
they 
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they been n and our prize happily 
proved a large French ſhip, bound from St. 
Domingo to Breſt, and richly laden with 
indigo, cocao, coffee, cotton, and ſugar, to 
ſo great a value, that, to prevent our prize 
being retaken, we reſolved to convoy her 
ourſelves into Antigua, which was the 
neareſt port; and, in our way, had the ad- 
ditional good fortune of meeting a Dutch 
ſhip, having on board French ſugars, 
though greatly inferior in value to our for- 

mer capture: this ſhip we likewiſe took 
the liberty of convoying into port, where 
ſhe was condemned, without difficulty, as 
was the former; which ſold for nineteen 
thouſand pounds, and the other for about 
ſix thouſand five hundred, currency of 
Antigua, My ſhare of theſe prizes, as 
third owner and ſurgeon, amounted to up- 
wards of five thouſand pounds currency 
of this iſland. The tranſacting of this bu- 
ſineſs detained us near three weeks; when 
our crew found themſelves poſſeſſed of too 
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much money to think of another cruise, 
while any part of it remained unſpent; 
which, however, was but a few days. 
Yeſterday, as we were preparing to fail, a 
ſhip arrived from England, with the news 
of the ſignature of the preliminaries for a 
peace; which has determined us to ſail for 
Barbadoes to-morrow : and I hope, on my 
arrival there, to have the pleaſure of in- 
forming you of an additional capture. 


You did not, in your laſt, mention any 
thing of Miſs Jackſon ; perhaps, becauſe 
you know nothing of her. I muſt beg, 
however, that youewill take the trouble 


of enquiring into her ſituation, and, if ſhe 
has need of any pecuniary aſſiſtance, that 


you will pay her, on my account, one or 
two hundred pounds; for which you may 


draw on Mefirs. —— , my agents at Bar- 


badoes. I muſt alſo beg you to aſſure 
my mamma of the unalterable continuance 
e of 
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of my obedience and duty; and believe 
me to be, with the moſt perfect affection 
and devotion, 


My dear brother, 
your, &c. 


Antigua, 
Jan. 1763. | 
3 CHARLES WENTWORTH: 
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LETTER NN. 
To Mr. Crantes WENTwWoORTH, 


MY DEAR BROTHER, © 


DO yours which I have juſt received, 
I learn the change in your ſituation, and 
your entetprizing ſcheme for acquiring a for- 
tune at the expence of our enemies; which 
is, indeed, juſtifiable by the law of nations, 
though perhaps not perfectly agreeable to 
that general humanity and benevolence, 
which mankind mutually owe each other. 
Tour new enterprize, however, will be of | 
ſhort duration, as the definitive treaty is 
now ſigned, which I hope has put a final 
period to the carnage and defolation of war, 
Hands were not given us to deſtroy each 
other; nor is there, in the nature of things, 
any obſtacle to the perpetual duration of 
that univerſal peace and harmony for which 

7 our 
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our common Creator deſigned us; and, 
whenever this peace and harmony ſuffers 
an interruption, one at leaſt of the contend- 
ing nations muſt be greatly wicked. If to 
abridge the life of an individual be a crime 
of the moſt atrocious nature, how im- 
menſe muſt be the ſin of deſtroying thou- 
ſands, deſolating provinces, and multiply- 
ing widows and orphans? Can the ſcepter 
convert juſtice to injuſtice, or the crown 
convey a peculiar privilege for the com- 
miſſion of theſe enormities ? But I will turn 
my reflections from 6 to private con- 
cerns. 


The obſtacles to my union with Miſs 
Conway are not fo inconſiderable as you 
ſeem to imagine. A moderate portion of 
wealth, ſufficient to procure the convenien- 
cies of life, is indiſpenſibly neceffary to 
the fruition of matrimonial felicity: not 
but that 1 could be content, nay happy, 
with Miſs Conway, on the bare neceſſaries 

88 requi- 
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requiſite to ſupply the wants of nature, 
though procured with the moſt laborious, 
inceſſant toil. But how could 1 think of 
reducing, from affluence to penury, the 
dear Louiſa, whoſe unhappineſs I much 
more than participate: that conſideration 
alone annihilates every wiſh of being 
| united to her, until that union can be a 
means of augmenting, rather than dimi- 
niſhing, her felicity. The fellowſhip of 
——— college, which at preſent affords 
me a decent ſubſiſtence, I ſhould ceaſe to 
enjoy on entering into the marriage ſtate. 
As to what you tell me of eccleſiaſtical 
preferment, it is a ſubje& with which you 
are but little acquainted, Did I really de- 
1B ſerve all thoſe flattering encomiums which 
|] your partiality has beſtowed on me, I 
ſhould be far from expecting the conſe- 
quences which you mention, in an age in 
1 which even Il ings ſacred are proſtituted to vo- 
= — rality. I am far from mentioning this on 
my own account, as I am ſenſible that I 
—_ . - 5 have 
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| have received from my ſuperiors unmerited 


favours. But, conſcious as I am. of my 
own inferiority, can I juſtly expect prefer- 
ment, when ſo manyclergymen, diſtinguiſh- 
cd for their piety and learning, are almoſt 
deſtitute. of bread, and diverted from the 


concerns of religion by the cares of pro- 


curing daily ſuſtenance ; whilſt others, 
through intereſt rather than merit, engroſs. 
plurality of livings, and are thereby ele- 
vated above the diſcharge of /acerdotal du- 
ties, which are eſteemed as drudgeries; 
and, as ſuch, abandoned to the hackneyed 
part of the profeſſion ;- for ſuch poverty 
| has created, to the ridicule and diſgrace 
of our holy religion! 


I have lately been taatalized with the 
hopes of effecting an accommodation with 
Benſon, relative to his pretenſions on Miſs 
Conway ; but theſe have proved fallacious, 
and I am now agitated by a diſagreeable 
luſpenſe between hope and fear, though 

1 8 the 
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the latter conſiderably preponderates; but 


not from any apprehenſions of my being 
indifferent to the amiable Louiſa; theſe 
are now happily at an end; her female re- 
ſerve melting before my tender Proteſta- 
tions, ſhe has bluſhingly owned me lord 
of her heart, given up every ſecret of her 
ſoul to my friendſhip, and reſigned her fu- 
ture conduct and concerns to my advice 


and protection: but, inſtead of deriving 


any ſuperiority from this pleaſing diſcovery, 
it will, if poſſible, render me more tender 
and- reſpectful; and from hence it will be- 
come my ſtudy, not only to pleaſe, but 
bleſs her. To effect this it will be neceſ. 
ſary to defer the completion of our mutual 
wiſhes, until thoſe obſtacles which at pre- 


ſent obſtruct our union, can be ſo far over- 


come, as a prudential concern for her hap- 
pineſs requires: when this ſhall be effect- 
ed, the lover and the friend will encreaſe 
in the huſband, and, I hope, ſecure, to the 
2 of life, the height of terreſtrial hap · 
pineſs, 
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pineſs, which can only thus be attained. 
To enable me to accompliſh this deſired 
event, my mamma has generouſly offered 
me a part of her fortune; but as the in- 
come of the whole is no more than ſuffi- 
cient to afford her a genteel maintenance, 
I can by no means precipitate my happineſs 
by impairing hers: beſid es, my dear bro- 
ther, it would be unjuſt in me to diminiſh 
the principal to which, notwithſlanding 
the different periods of our birth, juſtice | 
has given you an equal right; nor ſhall fra- 
renal affection deny what juſtice has 
granted. 


I have, neither in this or my former let- 
ter, given you any account of Miſs Con- 


way's perſon or accomplifhments: you 


have feen her: and, therefore, it is unne- 
ceſſary : beſides, beauty is no quality in 
objects themſelves, but exiſts only in the 
mind that contemplates it; and each mind 


may perceive a beauty, which, to another, 
would 
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would appear a deformity. There are cer- 
tain qualities, however, which all mankind 
conſpire. to approve ; and theſe, not only 
my own vanity, but juſtice to Miſs Con- 
way's merit, oblige me to declare, that no 
one can poſſeſs, in a more eminent degree, 
a mind happily diſpoſed, and liberally en- 
dowed by the hand of nature, cultivated 
by every advantage of inſtruction and ex- 
ample, and a ſoul humanized by every 
tender, amiable: paſſion, embelliſhed with 
every refined accompliſhment, and adorned 
with every virtue: theſe are charms more 
permanent than the fugitive allurements of 
beauty; and it is to theſe charms that! 


am a captive. 


Fou deſire me, in your laſt, to endea- 
your to diſcover, through the aſſiſtance of 
Miſs Conway, whether Miſs Stanhope has 
forgot every thing of you but your faults. 
In anſwer to an improper requeſt, which 
your impatient anxiety has dictated, I mult 

| | do 
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do Miſs Conway the juſtice to inform you, 
that ſhe has perfectly acquired the art of 
keeping inviolably the ſecrets of friendſhip; 
an art which is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the maintenance of that tender mental con- 
nection. Beſides, my dear brother, it 
would be unjuſt in me to exert any influ- 
ence I may have with her, for the purpoſe 
you deſire. I have frequently ſeen Miſs 
Stanhope at my viſits to Miſs Conway, but 
| have carefully avoided any ſubject relative 
to you; being ſenſible of my inability to 
juſtify your conduct relative to Miſs Jack- 
ſon; and that any attempts, therefore, as 
they would appear intereſted, ' would natu- 
rally be fruitleſs. As I am ſenſible of her 
uncommon merit, I wiſh to ſee you reſtored. 
do that place in her efteem which J am con- 
vinced you once enjoyed ; but believe this 
will be upattainable, except by your juſti- 
fication, as the ſame motives that engaged 
her to her late reſolutions will preſerve her 
in an adherenee thereto. As to your rival, 
Ü believe 
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I believe he has made no great progreſs in 
his ſuit, though aſſiſted by the influence of 
Mrs. Stanhope. I am commanded by our 
mamma to aſſure you of the continuance of 
her love and affection; which can only be 
equalled by that of, 


Dear Charles, 


Tour moſt affectionate 


a2 


and: moſt devoted brother, 


4 London, 
March 8, 1763. 


EpwaxD WINTwORTR. 


LETTER W- 
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LET TER XX«. 
To the Rev. Mr. WxNTwWORTEH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 
A FTER a paſſage of nine days, we 
arrived here, from Antigua, from 
whence I wrote to you, but without meet- 
ing with any addition to our former good 
fortune. As the time limited by the ar- 
ticles of peace for a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities is approaching, the other owners have 
declined engaging in another cruize; for 
which reaſon we have fold the privateer, 
which has proved ſo fortunate to us: and, 
| after receiving my dividend, I find myſelf 
in poſſeſſion of near four thouſand pounds 
ſterling; which I muſt now endeavour to 
augment by the arts of peace; among all 
| which I have given the preference to agri- 
culture, for various important reaſons. 
The planting of ſugar is here deemed the 
molt 


— 
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moſt profitable wean of 3 but 


the ſtock neceſſary in theſe iſlands for that 
purpoſe, together with the high Price of 


lands, will require a much larger capital 

than mine; for which reaſon I am deter- 
mined to remove to ſome new ſettlement, 
where lands may be obtained with little or 
no expence, and ſhould naturally prefer 
ſome of the iſlands ceded to his majeſty by 
the preſent treaty of peace; but it is expect- 


ed they will not be ſettled in leſs than a year 


or two, and then on terms not very advant- 
ageous to adventurers; for which reaſon [ 
have refolved to repair to the river Deme- 
rary, which, 'with that of Eſquebo, makes 


a new colony on the coaſt of Guiana, in 


South America, under the dominion of the 
States-General of the United Provinces, 
though a conſiderable part of it is inhabited 
by Britiſh ſettlers, and ſeveral gentlemen 
on this iſland are proprietors of plantations | 
in that colony, eſpecially Gedney Clarke, 
Eſq. his Majeſty's ſuryeyor-general, who 
| has 
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has five or ſix ſugar eſtates there. From 
theſe gentlemen I have received a moſt ad- 
vantageous account of that ſettlement, and 
have purchaſed fixty ſlaves, at thirty 
pounds ſterling each (a price much infe- 
rior to what I am informed they bear in 
that colony); and have alſo chartered a veſ- 
ſel for tranſporting them, together with 
myſelf, my overſeers, tradeſmen, and many 
other neceſſaries for my projected planta- 
tion; and expect, in about four days, to 
ſall from hence for that river. 


J yeſterday paid a viſit to Mr. G $3 
whoſe affairs, I find, have not bettered 
ince his acquiſition of a ſon-in-law, or the 
diſſolution of our partnerſhip; on the con- 
trary, there has lately been a ſmall defec- 
tion in his practice, and a greater is ſoon. 
feared. He propoſed my making a third 
partner with them; which you will natu- 
rally believe I declined. 


. Jou 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- 'Barbadoes. 
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You may continue to direct your letters 


as you have hitherto, until I can inform 


you of a readier method: and in the inte- 


rim believe me to be, with the heighth of 
Fraternal affection, | | 


My dear brother, 


your, &c. 


CuakLES WENTWORTH, 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 


LETTER XXI 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTWORTH. 


"DEAR BROTH ER, 


GREEABLE to FR reſolution I com- 
municated to you in my laſt, I failed 

from Barbadoes for this river; and, the 
morning of the fifth day after our depar- 
ture, we diſcovered ourſelves in muddy 
water, which extends all along this coaſt, 
at the diſtance of twelve or fourteen leagues 
from the ſhore. About noon I diſcovered 
the land of the continent of America, for 
the firſt time of my life, which was not 
more than five leagues diſtant, as it is ex- 
tremely low towards the ſea coaſt ; not 
long after we diſcovered the mouth of a 
large river, and an iſland diſtinctly ap- 
peared therein, by which we knew it to be 
the river Berbice; the mouth of which lies 


in 
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in about 6 deg. 15 min. north latitude, and 


is ſituated about 15 leagues 8. E. by E. 
from Demerary, for which we immediately 
bore away, having the tide in our favour, 
which ebbs and flows with great velocity 
on this coaſt; and, about ſun-ſet, diſcovered 
the Lagoon Iſlands, that lie without 
the mouth of the river Eſſequebo, which is 
about two leagues weſtward from Demera- 
ry, and, with it, conſtitute a colony under 
the government of his excellency Laurence 


Storm Van Graveſende. The next morn- 


ing we diſcovered the river Demerary; 
for which we directed our courſe, keeping 
to the-weſtward until we had that of the 


river in view for a conſiderable diſtance, to 


avoid a ſandy ſhoal which extends from the 
eaſtern ſhore; and then entered the river, 
about mid-channel, with a depth of ſixteen 


feet water, and diſcovered a Dutch flag ele- 
vated above the tops of ſome plantain 


trees, with which it is ſurrounded ; behind 
it ſtood a low thatched houſe, and betore 
were 
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_ were — ſeveral patterarocs, with ſome 
ſhabby ſoldiers. This fortification, which 
is the only one that defends the entrance 
of this river, gave us no advantageous idea 
of the colony. However, we perceived, 
at a little diſtance, on each fide the river, 
| ſeveral plantations in good order, and well 
cultivated, Before this fort we came to 
anchor, and were informed that we could 
paſs no farther, without obtaining leave 
from the Commandant, the governor being 
then at Efſequebo. The uſual method of 
travelling here is by water, and that with 
the current of the tide, which runs with 
irreſiſtible rapidity. As ſoon as this be- 
came favourable; I ſet out to wait on the 
Heer Laurence Lodowick Van Barkeyke, 
the commandant; and, in a few hours, ar- 
rived at the place of his reſidence. He 
| ſpoke French, and ſome indifferent Eng- 
liſh, and received me with a great ſhare of 
good- nature, and more politeneſs than is 


Vor. I. — uſual 
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uſual to his countrymen, After informing 
him of my buſineſs, he readily ſent the 
neceſſary paſſport for our veſſel, and in- 
ſiſted on my becoming his gueſt for that 
night; to which I conſented: and he ſoon 

informed me of a plantation, extremely 
well ſituated, on a very fertile ſpot, which 
had been ſomewhat cultivated ; but, not 
being furniſhed with the requiſite number 
of ſlaves, was forfeited to the donors, who 
are the Dutch Weſt India company, the 
proprietors of all the Dutch colonies in 
America; and which he aſſured me I might 
obtain by petitioning the court of Policy, 
which was to fit in a few days. This I 
have done with ſucceſs, and landed my 
ſlaves, overſeers, tradeſmen, &c. who are 
now. employed in building the requiſite 
| houſes, and making other improvements. 
My preſent reſidence is on the Friendſbip, 
with Mr. M*<Lean, who is adminiſtrator 
for the affairs of Mr. Clark, the proprictor 
of 
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of this and ſeveral other plantations in this 
colony; and here I propoſe continuing 
until my own houſe is rendered conve- 
nient. 


As this country is but very little known 
in Europe, I ſhall, in my next, give you 
ſome account of it. 


＋ #4 


I diſpatch this by way of Middlcburgh, in 
the province of Zealand, to which place the 
inhabitants of this colony are obliged to 
remit their produce; and our future corre- 
ſpondence will be moſt commodiouſly con- 
tinued by way of this place. Your letters 
may be directed to the care of MeſiIrs. ——, 
with whom I am ſettling a correſpondence 
for ſuch articles as are neceſſary for my 
preſent undertaking. _ 


Reiterate my former aſſurances of filial 
duty and obedience to my dear parent; 


H 2 „ 
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and let your own ſentiments ever do jul. 
tice, to the perfect eſteem and devotion 
with which I have the happineſs to be, 


Dear brother, 
Your moſt faithful, 
; and moſt affectionate, 


Rio Demerary, 
21 Feb. 1763. 


CuARLES WEN TWORTH. 
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LETTER XXII 
To the Rev. Mr. WenTworTH., 


DEAR BROTHER 


| Few days ſince I wrote you by the 
way of Holland, and then promiſed 
that my next to you ſhould contain ſome 
account of this country; but an event, 
pregnant with impending danger, at pre- 
ſent engages the general attention of all 
the inhabitants of this colony, whoſe ſoli— 
citude 1s now requilite for the preſervation 
of life, the moſt peferable of all properties. 
In ſhort, my dear brother, we are thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation, by a general 
revolt of the ſlaves in the adjacent colony 
of Berbice, of which we have lately re- 
ceived a melancholy account, by the arri- 


val of Mr. Andrews, a planter in that : 


colony ; who, with the greateſt part of his 
1 negroes, 
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negroes, had the good fortune to eſcape 
here. His account of the unhappy event, 
though confuſed and inaccurate, is juſtly 
alarming ; and, by the report of ſeveral In- 
dians who are inſtantly arrived, we are in- 
formed, that the greateſt part of the white 
inhabitants are mabiacred, 


To give you an idea of our dangerous 
ſituation, I need only inform you, that the 
diſtance between the upper ſettlements of 
Berbice, and thoſe of this river, is but 

about thirty miles; that our own ſlaves are 
at leaſt ten times more numerous than our 
white inhabitants; that, when they are 
Joined by their brethren from Berbice, the 
immenſe diſparity of numbers will render 
it impoflible to withſtand ſach unequal 
force: and our fears of this junction are 
unhappily far from being groundleſs or 


chimerical; 


even our own negroes are 


daily expecting, and ſecretly defiring it, 
80 leverat of them have teſtified an 1 | 


nation 
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nation to commence a revolt, without 
waiting for the aſſiſtance of their brethren 
from Berbice ; theſe, however, have been 
taken into cuſtody. But the general con- 
ſternation, which it is 1mpoſſible to conceal, 
and which is rendered very evident by 
many of the planters now abandoning their 
plantations in the upper part of the river 
(which is moſt contiguous to Berbice) will, 
I fear, alone be ſufficient to encourage 
our negroes to imitate the example which 
thoſe of Berbice have. now given them : 
and I have ſo little inclination to hazard 
the conſequences of a revolt of a herd of 
barbarous ſlaves, that I would gladly efcape 
from hence with life only, and relinquiſh 
all my once pleaſing expectations from my 
new ſettlement; but an order of govern- 
ment is iſſued, juſtly requiring our con- 
tinuance here, for our mutual preſerva- 
tion, and that of the colony. An embargo 
is likewiſe laid on all the ſhipping, who are 
taken into the public ſervice, and ſtationed 
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in different parts of the river. A ſmall 
floop only, belonging to Mr. Clarke at 


Barbadoes, is now permitted to ſail for 


that iſland, with an account of our ſitua- 
tion, in hopes that thoſe gentlemen, who 
are ſo much intereſted in our preſerva- 
tion, will afford us ſome aſſiſtance, and by 
her I diſpatch this letter; which, perhaps, 
may be the only one it will be in my power 
to ſend you, during the continuance of our 
preſent danger. The departure of the ſloop 
is at hand, and I can only aſſure you of 
my being, with unalterable affection, 


Dear brother, 


„„ +2 Four; Fc. 


Rio Demerary, 
March 2, 1763 · 
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LETTER ax 
To the Rev. Mr. WenTwor TH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


T is with pleaſure that Lean actually in- 
form you, that our expectations of aſ- 
ſiſtance from Barbadoes were not ill found- 
ed, and that our fears are now greatly diſ- 
pelled by the happy arrival of a ſhip of 
war, mounting eighteen carriage guns, 
under the command of Towers, Eſq. 
a lieutenant in the Britiſh navy. This ſhip 
is the property of Mr. Clark, and was put 
into commiſſion for the preſent emergency, 
by Sir James Douglaſs ; who has ſent to 
our aſſiſtance a company of Britiſh marines; 
and from Mr. Clark we have alſo re- 
ceived a company of ſoldiers, raiſed in Bar- 
badoes at his own expence, and that with- 
n the ſpace of twenty-four hours: ſo con- 


Hs ende 
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ſiderable a reinforcement has changed the 
current affairs; and the hopes of our ſlaves, 
who aſpired to nothing leſs than a recovery 
of liberty, have ſuffered a viſible deprel. 
ſion, and we have now no apprehenſions of 
an inſurrection from them, unleſs they 
ſhould be encouraged thereto by the arri- 
val of their brethren from Berbice, who are 
in number about four thouſand, and actu- 
ally in full poſſeſſion of the whole of that 
colony. The ſettlements on the river Ber- 
bice extend upwards of two hundred miles 
from its mouth : and it was near the mid- 
dle of theſe ſettlements that the inſurrection 
began firſt, by the ſlaves of four planta- 
tions only, who firſt maſſacred their maſ- 
ters. The white inhabitants ſituate above 
theſe plantations, on the firſt alarm, con- 
fuſedly fled higher up the river; and theſe 
collected themſelves in a large brick man- 
ſion- houſe, ſituated on one of the planta- 
tions belonging to the Dutch Weſt India 
company, with what arms and proviſions 
they 
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they could procure, Here they were ſoon 
furrounded by the negroes, but defended 
themſelves for ſome time, in hopes of aſſiſt- 
ance; but, finding the rebellion was be- 
come general, they liſtened to terms of an 
accommodation, which the negroes offer- 
ed; and, at length, a treaty was concluded, 
and ſolemnly ſworn to by the principal ne- 
groes; in conſequence of which the Dutch 
ſurrendered the houſe, their arms, &c. the 
negroes having | ſolemnly promiſed them 
leave to retire unmoleſted to Fort Naſſau: 
but, inſtead of this promiſe being complied 
with, the whites were all murdered, ex- 
cept only two perſons, who happily eſcaped 
to the woods, The remaining inhabit- 
ants, when the revolt began, retired to 
Fort Naffau, which is ſituated about "ninety 
miles diſtant from the ſea, Here governor 


Van Hogenham, apprehending himſelf | in 


danger of being deprived of all communi- 


cation with Holland, by che advice of his 


council, precipitately bien up the fort, and 
12 6: embarked 
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embarked himſelf, with its weak garriſon, 
and ſuch of the inhabitants as had eſcaped 
the fury of the rebels, on board four mer- 
chant ſhips then lying in the river, and 
with them retired to its mouth; where they 
are waiting for aſſiſtance from abroad, 
The ſlaves now enjoy an undiſturbed pol. 
ſeſſion of the whole colony; and we are fre- 
_ quently alarmed by the timid Indians with 
falſe reports of their being on their march 
to pay us an unwelcome viſit. But we 
hope they will have the goodneſs to delay 
it for ſix or eight weeks; by which time 
an expected armament from Holland will 
probably enable us to give them a due re- 
ception. | 


I fancy you will be ſomewhat ſurprized, 
when I tell you, that I have lately made a 
purchaſe in Beybice, and that at a time 
when our affairs appeared with a much 
more unfayourable aſpect than they have 
at preſent: in ſhort, I have had the teme- 
rity 


— 
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rity to expend one thouſand pounds, which 

I had reſerved for augmenting the number 
of my ſlaves in this colony, in purchaſing | 

a plantation, which, perhaps, the rebels 

have deſtroyed, as they have done many ; 

and in acquiring negroes who are now in 
arms, and may, perhaps, be killed in 
battle, or executed for their revolt. This, 

I am ſenſible, is a very hazardous acquiſi- 
tion, but I think the chances are in my 
favour; ſince, ſhould it be recovered with- 

out very conſiderable damages, it will at 

leaſt be worth eighty thouſand gilders. 

The gentleman who has made this ſale 

(ſomewhat under value as I think) had 
formed very melancholy apprehenſions con- 

cerning the termination of the preſent in- 

ſurrection, and was reſolved to make the 
moſt he could from his effects in that 
colony, and abandon it for ever, 


My plantation on this river is vigorouſly 
and ſucceſsfully cultivated ; having ſuffered 
| | but 
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but little interruption by the present diſ- 
turbance, as it is ſituated near the ſea, 
where no immediate danger is apprehend- 
ed. The planters have now, in gene- 
ral, reſumed their former ſeverity in the 
treatment of their ſlaves, as being the 


- fureſt method of preſerving their ſubjec- 


tion. Iam anxious for the happy-termina- 
tion of an affair in which J am ſo highly 
intereſted; and which I hope, ere long, 
will enable me perſonally to teſtify to my 
dear mamma, and yourſelf, with what, &c. 


Rio Demerary, 


April 5 As TE | 
CHARLES WENTWORTH. 


LETTER 


\ 
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LETTER YR 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTwok TH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


7 OUR favour of the 8th of March I 
have juſt received, and feel a very 
ſenſible pleaſure, from knowing that your 
paſſion for the amiable Miſs Conway is 
bleſſed with an equal return; but am really 
ſorry that a concern for my intereſt ſhould 
become an obſtacle to your happiueſs, or 
have induced you to refuſe my mother's 
generous offer of aſſiſtance ; and I now vo- 
luntarily renounce all ſhare in every thing 
except her affection, as it has long been 
my determination to avoid England, until 
can return to it with a portion of afflu- 


ence that will require no ſubſequent addi- 


tion, 
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I am ſorry that you have conſtrued my 
requeſt, relative to Miſs Stanhope, ſo much 
to my diſadvantage. Had I entertained a 

culpable curioſity to diſcover that lady's ſe- 
cret ſentiments relative to me, I ſhould not 
have expected to gratify it through your 
means, as I have long been convinced of 
the delicacy of your ſentiments, on that 
and every other particular; but, being ſuſ- 
pended in a ſtate of painful uncertainty, I 
ſometimes flattered myſelf, that Miſs Stan- 
| hope's ſentiments might have ſuffered ſome 
change, which ſhe might be willing to 
avow, and of which you might obtain a 
knowledge by Miſs Conway. What you 
have obſerved relative to a juſtification, 
can afford me but little ſatis faction: con- 
ſcious as I am of my own innocence, the 
nature of things will admit of no proofs in 
my vindication, except my own aſſertion 
and Miſs Jackſon's confeſſion ; the former 
has proved ineffectual, though ſolemnly 
confirmed; the latter, there is no proſpect 
7 of 
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of my being ever able to obtain. But 
though I can now juſtly and feeling ex- 
claim, in the language of Virgil, Me 
tamen urit amor,” I hope, however, that 
deſpair, which finally annihilates every paſ- 
ſion, will hereafter free me from the pangs 
of hopeleſs love, which abſence has hither- 


to augmented: and, as the indulgence of fal- 


lacious hopes will only tend to protract the 
period of my cure, I ſhall, henceforward, 
endeavour to obliterate from my mind the 
idea of the loſt Sophia; whoſe name you 
will no more ſee in my future letters. 


Since my laſt, our ſituation in this colony 
appears with a more favourable aſpect, 
and our fears daily diminiſh, The gover- 
nor of Berbice has lately received a body 
of troops from the garriſon at Surinam, 
together with ſeveral armed veſſels from 
the iſland of St. Euſtatia; with which he 
lailed up the river, and landed on a planta- 
tion belonging to the Dutch company, 

called 
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called the Dawper Head, around which he 
has caſt up intrenchments, and there pro- 
poſes waiting for the armament from Hol- 
land, which we have certain advice is now 
preparing, and which may very ſoon be ex- 
peed ; when the rebels will undoubtedly 
be reduced to their former obedience. 
Their whole conduct, ſince their firſt in- 
fatuating ſucceſs, has been a ſeries of folly 
and madneſs : Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat, They firſt began by murdering 
ſeveral of the Indians, who, in conſequence 
thereof, are become their inveterate ene- 
mies, and ſeveral hundreds of the Car. 
ribbee and Accawwato nations have taken up 
arms againſt: them, being encouraged by 
a reward which our governor has offered, 
of a certain ſum for each of the negroes 
hands, of which we have lately received ſe- 
ceived ſeveral parcels, Indeed, theſe In- 
dians prove not a little troubleſome to the 
rebels, frequently furrounding their houſes 
in the night, and ſetting them on fire, by 
_— „5 
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ſhooting arrows, with fire at their points, 
into the thatch with which they are covered, 
and killing the negroes as they leave them, 
confuſed with fear and the darkneſs of the 
night, Happily for us, likewiſe, the re- 
bels are at variance with each other; an 
event which alone has prevented them from 
paying us an unwelcome viſit. Theſe ne- 
groes chiefly conſiſt of two nations, viz. 


the Ebo's and Congo's. The former na- 
tion firſt began the inſurrection ; and a bold 


aſpiring negro of their number, named 


Cuffee, who was a principal promoter of 


the revolt, was inveſted with the chief 
command. But afterwards the Congo's 
became diſcontented, and reſolved to elevate 
one of their own countrymen to that ſta- 
tion. This attempt governor Cuffee and 
his countrymen oppoſed ; and a civil war, 
with a bloody battle, was the conſequence. 
In this the Congo's, who were more nus 
merous, were victorious : but Cuffee brave- 
ly reſolved not to furvive the loſs of his 


dignity; 3 
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dignity; and, in conſequence of that reſo- 
lution, ſoon after ſhot himſelf, This fel- 
low, at the commencement of the inſur- 
rection, had taken a young lady of charac- 
ter and fortune, the daughter of Mr. 
George, a Dutch planter in Berbice; her 
he preſerved from the general maſlacre, 
and afterwards compelled to become the 
ſlave of his libidinous pleaſures ; and, ſince 
his death, it is reported, that the unhappy 
lady is reduced to the neceſſity of perform- 
ing the ſame involuntary office to his ſuc- 
ceſſor. LP 


There are among theſe negroes ſeveral 
Dutch ſoldiers, whom ambition or avarice 
has tempted to deſert from the river of Cur- 
rantine, where they had been poſted by the 
governor of Surinam, and go over to the 
negroes, by whom they are employed in 
training them to military diſcipline. But 
we have lately received from Holland an 
addition to the garriſon of this colony, and 


arc 
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are pretty well recovered from the conſter- 
nation which our firſt alarm occaſioned; and 
imagine that their mutual diſſentions will 
employ them a few weeks longer, when 1 
hope to be able to give you an account of 
their entire deſtruction, 

I muſt again deſire you to aſſure my 
dear mamma, that neither the length of 
my abſence, nor the diſtance of our ſitua- 
tions, will ever impair that dutiful affec- 
tion which I ſhall ever ſtudy to demonſtrate, 
to the utmoſt of my power; and continue 
to believe me to be, as I truly am, 


Dear Brother, 


| | Your, &c. 
Rio Demerary, | 
May 3, 1763. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 
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„ To” Miſs STANHOPE. 


N accident has happened, my dear 
Sophia, with which I ſhall particu- 

larly acquaint you to-morrow ; and which 
you will acknowledge 'a' ſufficient excuſe 
for my not viſiting you this afternoon, 
agreeable to my promiſe. —I am now to 
inform you, that Mr. Wentworth arrived 
in town laſt evening, with the biſhop of 
„and this morning paid me a viſit, 
Our converſation was intereſting, but too 
long to repeat here. One part only of his 
addreſs I ſhall relate; after obſerving, that 
his artleſs behaviour is in every degree con- 
ſonant to the candour of his fentiments. 
« As not only my own, but your happi- 
neſs, (ſaid he) are objects of my ambition 
in that union to which I have aſpired, and 
even been permitted to indulge the hope 
| of 


— 
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of one day atraining, I ſhall regulate my 
conduct, both before and after that de- 
ſirable event, on principles the moſt likely 
to ſecure our mutual felicity. The ac- 
quaintance (continued he) which ought to 
precede matrimony, ſhould be of that art- 
leſs, open, and intimate kind, which alone 
can give the ſexes a proper knowledge of 
each; other; and of this nature ſhall my 
conduct towards you invariably continue to 
be, in oppoſition to the prevailing cuſtoms 
of the world, which impoſe a conſtant re- 
ſtraint on the freedom of behaviour and 
converſation, till, by degrees, we habitu- 
ally act a part repuguant to our natural diſ- 
poſitions; and that with ſuch eaſe and fa- 
miliarity, that the artifice is indiſcoverable 
to the moſt penetrating eye, by a com- 
mon acquaintance; though it cannot be 
concealed through the intimate connection 
and private ſcencs of connubial inter- 
courſe. And we frequently find, that, after 
the intimacy which is a natural conſe- 


2 _ . quence 
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of marriage, removes all the reſtraints, and 
diſcovers to the parties their reciprocal 

miſtake: diſguſt inſenſibly ariſes: from diſ- 
appointment, and often increaſes to an 
averſion deſtructive to connubial felicity. 
The obſtacles which have ariſen to the at- 
tainment of our deſires, dear Louiſa, will 
furniſh us with ſufficient opportunities of 
providing againſt any diſappointment of 


this nature, if our behaviour is governed 


by prudence.” —As I am determined mine 
ſhall be on this particular at leaſt. But! 
ſhall defer any farther comment on the 


preſent ſubject till to-morrow morning; 


when I promiſe myſelf the pleaſure of viſit- 
ing you, and relating the accident by 
which I. ſhall be detained this afternoon ; 
and in the i interim am, 


Your affectionate 


Lovisa Coxwax. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH. 
TETTER XX. 
To Miſs SAN R op E. 


| DEAR SOPHIA, 


Y 4 card that I have juſt received from 


town this morning, with the biſhop of 
——. He paſſed the laſt evening with us, 
and I was alone with-him for a conſiderable 
time; in which our converſation turned on 
that ſubject which to us was particularly 
intereſting. Tou have, doubtleſs, ob- 
ſerved, dear Louiſa (ſaid he, after ſome 
previous diſceurſe) that of late J have not 
preſſed, with my former ardor, for the con- 
ſummation of that happineſs I promiſe my- 
ſelf from an union with the moſt amiable 
of her ſex: this I hope you do not attri- 
bute to any diminution of a paſſion, that 
neither time or accident can impair; and it is 
Vol. II. FH now 


# 


Mr. Wentworth, I find he is leaving 


_ 
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now for you to determine, whether it be not 
moſt eligible to defer this event to a more 
favourable ſeaſon, rather than encounter 
the difficulties that will otherwiſe be inevit- 
able? Your happy diſpoſition might, per- 
© haps, render you contented with a compe- 
tency, which even the moſt rigid cxconomy__ 
would hardly render ſuch; and love might, 
in ſome degree, palliate the inconveniences | 
| of a ſcanty income. But how can I think 
N of reducing you, whom 1 love infinitely 
1 more than myſelf, and whoſe happineſs is 
| to me more intereſting than my own, from 
| the bleſſings of aflluence, to the cares of 
penury and dependence | Believe me, dear 
Louiſa! though I could enjoy life with its 
bare neceſſaries, earned by inceſſant toil, 
B whilſt you was happy and independent; 
yet I ſhould be the moſt miſerable of 
beings, when you became reduced to the 
neceſſity of participating in my wants. It 
Þ is theſe conſiderations, dear Louiſa (con- 
tinued he) that have made me leſs impor- | 
tunate 
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- tunate on a ſubject that forms the ultimate 
object of my wiſhes; and I ſubmit it to 
your determination, whether they are of 
ſufficient importance to make a delay ne- 
ceſſary, till ſomething deciſive can be done 
with Mr. Benſon,” or my own fituation re- 
ceives a favourable change? Do not (add- 

ed he) dear Louiſa, ſuſpect me of lucrative 
views; I do not deſerve a ſuſpicion of this 
nature; as my heart is a ſtranger to every 
ſentiment that is injurious to your fe- 
e hy | 


] flatter myſelf (replied I to this ad- 
dreſs) that I could contract my deſires, not 
only within the bounds of reaſon, but the 
limits of neceſſity ; and, without pain or 

_ anxiety, relinquiſh the gratifications of af- 
fluence and gaiety, which to me were never 
alluring ; Jam ſenſible, however, to the 
neceſſity of that delay which you mention 
at preſent, and acknowledge the purity of 
your paſſion ; becauſe it is replete with ho- 
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nour, and becauſe you are willing to ſacri- 
fice every thing to the happinels of its ob- 
ject. He expreſſed his thanks for this 
favourable conſtruction of his behaviour; 
and added. Though I am rendered un- 
eaſy by this neceſſary delay, it will not 
prove inſupportable; true love, as well as 

virtue, is rewarded by the ſacrifices that are 
made to it: and we, in ſome degree, enjoy 
the privations we impoſe on ourſelves, by 
reflecting on the pangs they occaſion, and 
the motives of our conduct.— In ſpite of 
our mutual diſappointment, and thoſe ob- 
ſtacles that have hitherto oppoſed our 
wiſhes, the affectionate exertion of two 
hearts attracted by each other, is always at- 
tended with pleaſures unknown to thoſe at 
eaſe; and even our diſappointed wiſhes 
are preferable to a ſtate of indifference: it 
is thus that love teaches its votaries to ex- 
tract pleaſure from their pains. — Even 
thoſe obſtacles that oppoſe our happineſs 


are not without their uſe. Mr. Hume ob- 
ſerves, 
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ſerves, that obſtacles, when they do not 
appear inſuperable, increaſe our paſſions, 
(by rouſing the ſenſes, and ſtimulating our 
active powers to inordinate emotions, that 
augment the prevailing affection) and en- 
gage us to defire what is forbid, or with 


difficulty obtained: and the truth of this 
obſervation I have lately experienced in 


myſelf; as my late diſappointments have 


violently : augmented that paſſion which 


before thought incapable of addition: 


bur, - notwithſtanding the exceſs of its 


ardour, I have carefully confined it with- 
in thoſe reſtraints which the ſeverity of 


your virtue has impoſed; as I know, by 


my own ſenſations, that the leaſt indulgence 
ought not to be granted the ſenſes, as long 
as virtue forbids their full gratification; and 
all endeavour to content myſelf with an- 
ticipating our future joys in idea, and 
ſharing the ſweets of friendſhip, with the 
pleaſure of loving and being beloved, till 

ſome favourable change will permit a more 


13 perfect 
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perfect conſummation of our happineſs.” 
You, Sophia, will doubtleſs think this a 
very extraordinary harangue, unleſs I tell 


you, that the anſwers which I occaſionally 


interpoſed, and by which the ſeveral parts 


of it were either introduced or connected, 


have been omitted, as not being neceſſary 
to elucidate that particular which was yel- 
terday the ſubject of our converſation, and 
for which I have ſelected a part of what 
paſſed between us laſt evening. The re- 
mainder you ſhall hear this afternoon, if 
you will indulge me with your company 


at tea. 


I am, dear Sophia, 
' Your ever faithful 


and affectionate 


Tueſday Morning. 


Lovis Conway: 
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LETTER XXVII. 
To the Rev. Mr. WEeNnTwoR TH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


HAVE now the pleaſure of informing 

you, that the long expected armament 
is not only arrived from Holland, but has 
effected the entire recovery of the colony 
of Berbice. It conſiſts of ſeveral frigates, 
with a conſiderable body of land forces; 
with which the governor took poſſeſſion of 
the ruins. of fort Naſſau without. oppoſi- 
tion; as the negroes, upon his approach, 
retired up the river. To precipitate their 
ſpeedy reduction, a party of troops were 
ſent by water to this river, where they 
were joined by the company in the pay of 
Mr, Clark, under the command of Capt. 
Smith, to whom the Dutch officers gene- 
rouſly yielded the command, as a compli- 
Bo ment 
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ment to the Britiſh nation, which had ſo 
readily ſent them aſſiſtance. After this 
junction, Capt. Smith tranſported the troops 
near two hundred miles up the river by 
water; where, croſſing by land to Berbice, 


they ſuddenly encountered, and entirely de- 


feated, the principal body of the negroes. 


Several frigates, at the ſame time, advancing 
up the river, the negroes fled from all the 
plantations, and diſperſed themſelves in the 


woods; which Hunger, and the arrows of 


the Indians, rendered but a poor aſylum; 
and the greateſt part of them are ſince re- 
turned, and ſurrendered to the mercy of 
the Dutch. 


5 3 likewiſe the pleaſure of hearing, 


that the rebels have had the goodneſs to 


ſpare my plantation in that colony from 


the conflagration to which they conſigned 


many others: whether I ſhall be equally 
ſucceſsful in recovering the ſlaves dean : 


ing to it, Lam uncertain. | | 
The 
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The part which the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain have had in ſtopping the progreſs 
of the preſent inſurrection, and in the ſub- 
ſequent reduction of the rebels, has ac- 
quired the Engliſh ſettlers in this colony 
the eſteem and affection of the Dutch in- 
habitants, who had lately obſerved our in- 
creaſing wealth and numbers with envious 
and malicious eyes; to which the frequent 
captures of their ſhips during the late war 
had not a little contributed : but now their 
good-humour is exceſſive, and they do not 
ſcruple to attribute the preſervation of this 
colony to the timely aſſiſtance which we 
received from Barbadoes. And the governor 
and council of this colony have voted Capt. 
Smith their thanks, and a conſiderable pe- 
cuniary compenſation, for his ſervices, 


My plantation on this river has attained 

a degree of improvement beyond my moſt” 
 fanguine expectations; owing to the induſ- 
try of my manager, whoſe knowledge and 
"I & fidelity 


% 
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fidelity has amply compenſated my own 
inexperience; and, if I am not miſtaken, 
the preſent ſituation of my affairs juſtly 
authorizes me to indulge the pleaſing hope 
of ſoon reviſiting my native country; that 
indulgent parent, and that dear brother, to 
whom I ſhall ever ſtudy to demonſtrate 
the love and affection with wich 1 ſhall 
inviolably Mt &c. 


Rio Dewerary, 
Fes. 1764. | e . 
ChARLIES WZNTwoRTR. 


LETTER 
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L. ET TER WM. 


To the Rev. Mr. WENTwORTRH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


OURS, of the 2oth May alt: 1 Jnihie 

- juſt received; but am not fully con- 
vinced of the impropriety of my endea- 
vouring to augment my fortune by a ſettle- 
ment in this colony. Had I left: England 
with the approbation of my friends, I 
ſhould have thought my prize- money a 
ſufficient acquiſition; but the manner of my 
departure has expoſed me to the cenſures 
of that malicious herd, «wlo abſurdiy ima- 
gine, that whatever they deiraft from ibe re- 
putation of another, is added to their on; 
and I well know, that nothing can ſo ef. 
fectually ſilence the tongues of © theſe 
wretches, as wealth, acquired by the means. 
which they have cenſured... . is 1:4 
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My ſentiments, relative to the lady whoſe 
name I am endeavouring to forget, you 
will find fully explained in a letter which 
J hope by this you have received. 


The wretched ſituation to which you tell 
me that Miſs Jackſon is reduced, affords me 
the greateſt uneaſineſs; nor can I reflect 
on that miſery, of which I have been the 
inconſiderate author, without feeling the 
moſt poignant remorſe; and, whatever 
pecuniary compenſation it may be in my 
power to make, I ſhall gladly afford her. 
But, alas] how inſufficient is wealth lo repair 
 #be loſs of virtue and honour, rendered more 
Jerrible by the accumulated lead of vice, diſeaſe 
and infamy : it will, however, relieve her 

from the wretched neceſſity of continuing 

any longer a venal ſlave to the pleaſures of 

every libertine; and muſt beg, as you re- 

gard my peace of mind, that you will en- 
deavour to diſcover her ignominious re- 
treat, and afford her the aſſiſtance I men- 
YT tioned 
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tioned in my letter from Antigua; for 


which the means ſtill remain in the hands 


of my former agents in Barbadoes. 


Since my laſt, I have made a voyage to 


Berbice: where I found my property very 


conſiderable, and in a condition even more 
proſperous than I expected. The works 
of the plantation remain entire and un- 
damaged, and, among the ſlaves belong- 
ing to it, only four died during the re- 
bellion, and but three have been ſince 
executed; as they were not engaged in the 
revolt until it became general. 


| The Dutch, you know, have ever been 
eſteemed ſevere in their executions, to a degree 
of barbarity : this ſeveral hundreds of theſe 

unhappy ſlaves have experienced at Ber- 
 bice, for their late attempt to recover their 
liberty; an attempt which, in an European, 
we. ſhould have commended as a glorious 
inſtance of magnanimity and heroiſm ; but 


for 
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for this magnanimity and heroiſm, which 
is deemed criminal in an African ſlave, 
theſe people have ſuffered the moſt cruel pu- 
niſnments that revengeful ingenuity could 
invent: great numbers of them have been 
broke on the wheel, with many additional 
circumſtances of torment ; whoſe heads are 
now affixed, in terrorem, on a lofty ſcaffold 
erected for that purpoſe. Others have 
been burnt by ſlow degrees, to prolong 
their torment, as if death alone was an in- 
ſufficient puniſhment. But moſt of theſe 
wretches have ſuffered with a degree of 
_ conſtancy and fortitude truly.heroic. Of 
this I ſaw an example, in a negro woman 
condemned to die by a flow fire, for hav- 
ing been a principal fomenter of the inſur- 
region. This woman, without once be- 
traying either fear or grief, ſuffered the 
torment of being roaſted, by ſlow degrees, 


until her ſkin roſe in bliſters, and her eyes 


ſtarted from their orbits; and, during the 
whole of that tragical proceſs, ſuſtains 


extremity 
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extremity of anguiſh with ſeeming inſenſi- 


bility, glorying in the part ſhe acted du- 
ring the revolt, and declaring that ſhe 


thought death, after the few months liber- 


ty ſhe had enjoyed, more eligible than ages 


of life in a ſtate of ſlavery ; and inceſſantly 


exhorting her ſurrounding countrymen to 


improve the firſt favourable occafton of re- 
newing their attempts to recover their na- 
tural freedom. 


Such ſpectacles of horror were far from 


affording me ſatisfaction. There is no- : 


thing, but ſelf-preſervation, that can au- 


thorize the putting to death one of the hu- 


man ſpecies; and that will by no means 
juſtify ſuch unneceſſary, additional circum- 
ſtances of cruelty. I have long thought 
the greateſt part of our judicial executions it- 


legal. It nen acknowledged, that 


individuals have no right over their own 
lives; and it lows: as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that they can confer none to ſo- 


ciety. 
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ciety. Nil dat quod non habet, is a ſelf.evi. 


dent propoſition ; and, without a delegation 
of this right from individuals, ſociety can 


have none, except what they derive from 
the laws of nature and ſelf-preſervation. l 


know it has been aſſerted by Rouſſeau *, 


that every man has a right to hazard his 
life for its preſervation ; and that, to pre- 
vent his falling by the hands of an aſſaſſin, 


he may conſent to die, on becoming ſuch 
himſelf. This, indeed, is a ſpecious, but 
ſophiſtical argument, in Juſtification of ca- 
pital punithments. Of what avail is a man's 
aſſent to the diſpoſal of that in which he 


bas no right? Or was it ever imagined that 


an individual, conſenting to die, could au- 
thorize another to put him to death ? The 
end of ſociety, and the baſis of all its laws, 
are the preſervation of life and property. 


To the preſervation of life we haye a prior, 


f 


** 
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unabrogable right, by the laws of nature; 
which thoſe of ſociety, in this particular, 
do but confirm: and all the right of ſo- 
ciety over the lives of its members, is evi- 
dently derived from that natural law which 
authorizes the death of an individual, 
when, and only when, his life is incompat- 
ible with the ſafety of others: it is, there- 
fore, I think, evident, that the puniſhment 

of death can be juſtiñed only when it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſelf preſervation; ; and, conſe- 
quently, that no crime can juſtly be puniſh- 
ed with death, except murder; and I think 
it may be avoided, conſiſtent with the fafe- 
ty of ſociety, even where murder has been 
committed, when the murderer is in our 
power; who, by dungeons, chains, &c. 
may be effectually ſecured from future vio- 
lence. Tou will, perhaps, object to this, 
that death is but a juſt puniſhment for mur- 
der, abſtracted from the conſideration of 
ſelf. preſervation. This may, perhaps, be 
true; 3 but we are not conſtituted the execu- 
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ciety. Nil dat quod non habet, is a ſelf. evi- 
dent propoſition; and, without a delegation 
of this right from individuals, ſociety can 
have none, except what they derive from 
the laws of nature and ſelf- preſervation. l 
know it has been aſſerted by Rouſſeau *, 
that every man has a right to hazard his 
life for its preſervation ; and that, to pre- 
vent his falling by the hands of an aflaſlin, 
he may conſent to die, on becoming ſuch. 

himſelf. This, indeed, is a ſpecious, but 
ſophiſtical argument, in juſtification of ca- 
pital puniſhments. Of what avail is a man's 
aſſent to the diſpoſal of that'in which he 
has no right? Or was it ever imagined that 
an individual, conſenting to die, could au- 
thorize another to put him to death ? The 
end of ſociety, and the baſis of all its laws, 
are the preſervation of life and property. 
To the preſeryation of life we have a prior, 
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unabrogable right, by the laws of nature; 
which thoſe of ſociety, in this particular, 
do but confirm : and all the right of ſo- 
ciety over the lives of its members, is evi- 
dently derived from that natural law which 
authorizes the death of an individual, 
when, and only when, his life is incompat- 
ible with the ſafety of others : it is, there- 
fore, I think, evident, that the puniſhment 
of death can be juſtiñed only when it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſelf preſervation; and, conſe- 

quently, that no crime can juſtly be puniſh- 
ed with death, except murder; and I think 
it may be avoided, conſiſtent with the fafe- 
ty of ſociety, even where murder has been 
committed, when the murderer is in our 
power; who, by dungeons, chains, &c. 
may be effectually ſecured from future vio- 
lence. You will, perhaps, object to this, 
that death is but a juſt puniſhment for mur- 
der, abſtracted from the conſideration of 
felf- -preſervation. This may, perhaps, be 
true; but we are not conſtituted the execu- 


tors 
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tors of divine juſtice :' the final puniſhment 
of every crime is reſerved for that God to 
whole view all ſecrets are open : the ſword 
of juſtice ſhould be exerciſed: to prevent, 
not revenge them; and to. inflict pain and 
torment, as à retaliation for crimes, is 
an infringement of the divine prerogative. 
« Vengeance is mine (faith the Lord) and 
I will repay it.“ 


If the preſervation of life can alone juſ- 
tify capital puniſhments, it is evident, 
that no offence againſt property can de- 
ſerve death; and that thoſe laws which 
inflict it as a puniſhment for ſtealth, &c. 
have no foundation in natural juſtice. The 
infinite inequality between the life of an in- 
dividual, and a few ſhillings, or a greater 
ſum, is obvious; and I am far from think- 
ing that theſe exemplary puniſhments an- 
ſwer the end which is expected from them, 
viz. the preſervation of property, by de- 
terring others from ſimilar offences. Pu- 
niſomenii 
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niſhments can only ze made aid 2 lens 


made rare - frequency of executions leſſens their 
horror; and the mind is ſoon familiarized to 
thoſe / pectacles which are deſigned to intimidate ; 
every repetition of them becoming leſs at- 
fecting, until they are beheld without emo- 


tion or ſenſibility : this is evident, from the 
practice of thieves and pickpockets, who- 


frequent public executions, and, in the view 


of expiring malefactors, perpetrate crimes 


which, by the laws, are PRIN with a 
ſimilar fate. 


How fav chi Series at Berbice are 
juſtifiable by the principles of ſelf· preſerva- 
tion, I will not determine: it is certain, 
that the ſlaves of that colony. had been 
treated with more lenity and indu}-ence, 
than thoſe of any other colony i in the Weſt 
Indies; and experiencing, in ſome d legree, 
the aerte of liberty, they were incited to 


aſpire to a ſtate of freedom which could 


_ be attained by the death of their maf- 


ters. 


* 
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ters. This proves what I afferted in a for- 
mer letter, that it was neceſſary, both for 
the content and happineſs of the negroes, 
as well as the ſafety of their maſters, to 
| baniſh from their minds even the idea of 
liberty; ſince it is well known, that the im- 
poſſibility of attainment finally deſtroys the 
deſire; and this can only be effected by ſe- 
verity of diſcipline: and it is evidently ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who reſide with flaves more 
numerous than themſelves, and whoſe pre- 
ſervation depends on the ſubjection of thoſe 
ſlaves, to uſe the means of ſeverity requiſite 
for maintaining this ſubjection; as the maſter 
and flaves are in a ſtate of oppoſition ſome- 
what like Hobbes's ſtate of nature; and the 
death of the former is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the latter's recovering their li- 
berty. But it remains to be determined, 
whether they have juſtly been ſubjected to 
this ſtate of ſlavery; if they have not, all 
the ſeverity which is neceſſary to preſerve 
them in it, is but a repetition of that in- 
juſtice 
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juſtice by which they were firſt reduced to 


ſubjection; and every meaſure by which 
we oppoſe the recovery of their freedom, 


is tyranny and oppreſſion. The determina- 
tion of this particular depends on the lega- 
lity of the ſlave- trade; in ſupport of which 


there are but two arguments which deſerve 


notice: the firſt is, the pretence of inſtruct- 


ing them in the Chriſtian religion; which, 


indeed, -is but a pretence, being as little 
thought of as practiſed; and I doubt whe- 
ther, in all the Weſt India Iſlands, there are 
twenty negroes who ever heard the prin- 
ciples of Chriſtianity: the only care of 
their purchaſers being to improve their la- 
bour to the moſt advantage, 


The ſecond argument in juſtification of 
this trade is, that they are thereby pre- 


ſerved from that death which, it is ſaid, was 


formerly inflicted on priſoners of war. But 
this will be of but little force, when it is 


confidered, that the greateſt part of theſe 


wretches 
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wretches who are ſold to America, are ei- 
ther ſtolen or kidnapped, or elſe are the 
the wives or dependants of their needy ava- 

ricious chiefs, who are induced to ſell them 
by the alluring offers of foreign purchaſers: 

and even thoſe who are priſoners of war, be- 
come ſuch by wars begun and carried onſole- 
Iy for the purpoſe of making ſlaves: ſo that 


this iniquitous traffick is, to them, a ſource 


of rapine and violence. But the injuſtice 
of this commerce will have little influence 
in putting a ſtop to it, while it is thought 
to procure ſuch confiderable advantages: 
theſe, however, are rather imaginary than 

al; few of the productions of the Weſt- 
Indies are of real utility, ferving almoſt 


Wholly for the gratification of luxurious, 


vitiated appetites. But, whatever may be 
the ſentiments of others on this particular, 
I have reſolved to make my ſtay as ſhort as 
poſſible, in a country where oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice are neceſſary for felf-preſervation. 

: During 
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During my ſtay in Berbice, I had an 
opportunity of ſeeing and converſing with 
Miſs George, who I mentioned in a former 
letter, and who is celebrated for her ſuffer- 
ings. This lady, bleſſed with a very agree- 
able perſon, had received an education the 
moſt advantageous the colony could af- 
ford; and, the week on which the inſur- 
rection commenced, was to have been 
united in marriage to a Dutch gentleman of 
fortune, for whom ſhe entertained a paſ- 
ſion, and who had long paid her his ad- 
dreſſes. That unhappy week, however, 
deprived her both of her parents and in- 
tended huſband; whoſe plantations were of 
the four on which the inſurrection firſt be- 
gan, and who were then murdered ; while 
ſhe and her fiſters became priſoners to the 
negro governor Cuffee. This negro was 
of the Ebo nation, and had been of ſome 
conſideration in his own country; but, in 
war with a neighbouring nation, he was 
made ag and fold to the maſter of a 

Dutch 
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Dutch ſhip, by whom he was brought to 
Berbice, and was there purchaſed by the in- 
tended huſband of Miſs George. He there 
found many of his countrymen, ſome of 
whom had formerly known him, and paid 
him ſome reſpect on the ſcore of his former 
condition. He was of a bold, ambitious 
temper; and, obſerving their great ſupe- 
riority in numbers to the whites, he formed 
the deſign of attempting the recovery of 
their freedom. While he had this ſcheme 
in agitation, ſhe had frequent opportunities 
of ſeeing Miſs George, when, with others 
of the ſlaves, he rowe] his maſter's yatcht, 
which is the uſual vehicle of travelling in 
that colony. This lady's rank, perſonal 
charms, . together with. the difference of 
their colours, inſpired him with deſires, 
which he perceived it would be impoſſible 
to gratify, except by violence; but theſe 
obſtacles rather augmented than abated 
their vigour : and he now exerted himſelf, 
with the gave induſtry, to engage his 


country- 
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countrymen in the intended revolt, which 
he diligently precipitated : bur, finding the 
intended marriage would happen before 
the flaves in every part were ripe for the 
inſurrection, he engaged the negroes of 
four plantations to begin the aſſault ſooner 
than had been intended; but took care to 
preſerve Miſs George and her two ſiſters 
from the maſſacre which every other white 
perſon ſuffered on theſe plantations. His 
former conlideration in his own country, 
together with his activity in this affair, in- 
duced the Ebo's to make him their chief; 
with which the other ſlaves, at that time, 
complied. 


Cuffee, now finding the object of his de- 
fires in his power, determined on their gra- 
tification: but, judging that more than 
one white woman among them might tend 
to promote civil diſcord, his cruel policy 
induced him to have the ſiſters of Miſs 
George put to death. This a& of barba- 
Vor. II. K rity - 
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rity being effected, he next attempted the 


execution of his purpoſe on the unhappy 
lady; whoſe ſituation, perhaps, was more 


perfectly wretched than that of any other 
human being: herſelf a priſoner to a herd 
of barbarians, from whom nothing but the 
moſt brutal treatment could be expected; 


her father, mother, lover, and ſiſters cruel- 


ly murdered, and herſelf a deſtined victim 


to the brutal deſires of their murderer; and 


he, to aggravate her horror, a negro ; with 


whom, in this country, a commerce of this 
nature is deemed unnatural and beſtial. 


Sunt lachrymæ rerum, et mentem 
Mortalia tangun. VIRC. 


F any ſtate of miſery could authorize ſui- 


cide, her's moſt certainly might: but, 


though ſhe earneſtly wiſhed for death, 7e!- 
gion forbad her uſing the means to abridge 
the term of her exiſtence: nor, indeed, were 


2 5 in her power. 
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The villain, in endeavouring to effect 
his purpoſe, found, that neither ſollicita- 
tions could engage, nor threats awe her to 
a compliance, and therefore recurred to 
force; which, however, ſhe effectually re- 
ſiſted, until, impatient of delay, he called 
fuch auxiliary aſſiſtance as no female 
ſtrength could oppoſe, and which procured 
him the full enjoyment of /ibidinous villainy. 
To avoid a repetition of ſimilar violence, 
the unhappy woman was afterwards neceſ- 
ſitated to ſubmit to his will. He ſoon be- 
came haughty and imperious, not only to 
her, but to his countrymen alſo. She lived, 
however, the wretched involuntary ſlave of 
his pleaſures for ſome time, until the rebels, 
being in full and quiet poſſeſſion of the 
whole colony, had leiſure for civil diſſen- 
tion. The negroes of Congo being the 
moſt numerous, and alſo diſpleaſed at Cuf- 
tee's inſolent arrogance, reſolved to depoſe 
him, and raiſe a countryman of their own 
to the chief command: this reſolution pro- 
Kaz © - a 
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duced a battle, in which the Congo's were 
victorious. Cuffee determined to live no 
longer than he could live as governor, 
Aut Cæſar, aut nullus; and therefore re- 
ſolved on his own death, together with that 
of Miſs George, to prevent her falling into 
the hands of his rival; but ſhe was not to be 
found, having happily fled from his houſe 
on the firſt news of his defeat, from an 
apprehenſion of violence; and, therefore, 
he executed his purpoſe on himſelf only. 


Miſs George, as an appendage to the 
government, now became ſubſervient to 
the pleaſures of the new governor, who 
treated her with ſomewhat more kindneſs 
than his predeceſſor : with him ſhe con- 
tinued until the arrival of the armament 
from Holland ; when the negroes retired 
to the woods, and ſhe was carried with 
with them; but hunger, and the annoyance 
of the Indians, ſoon diſperſed them; and 
the chicf, to avoid a more cruel death, 

became 
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became his own executioner; and ſhe was 


then left at liberty to return to the Dutch, 


emaciated with fatigue and hunger, an ob- 
ject truly wretched. The recovery of her 
father's plantation and ſlaves, to which ſhe 
is ſole heireſs, has, however, reſtored her 
to affluence, if that can cane her ſuf- 
8 | 0 


I ſhall gratify your curioſity relative to 
this part of America in my next, when J 


propoſe to commence the accompliſhment 


of my former promiſe.—The term of my 


reſidence here is fomewhat uncertain. Could 


I diſpoſe of my property without loſs, it 
would be very ſhort ; but of this I have no 
immediate proſpect; as the late inſurrection 

has leſſened the general avidity for pur- 
chaſing in Guiana : however, as this pro- 
perty is ſituated in a foreign territory, I 
| ſhall wait ſome time in hopes of diſpoſing 


of it; as I would not chuſe, at my return 
to England, to have any intereſt ſeparate from 


that ns my native country. 
K 3 Aſſure 
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Aſſure both yourſelf and my dear 
mother, that neither filial, nor fraternal 


affection, has ſuffered the leaſt diminution 
in the mind of, 


My dear brother, 


Yau &c. 


Rio Demerary, 
June 1, 1704s. 
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To Miſs 8 TANH OP E. 


Ee 


T length, dear Sophia, I am perfect- 
ly diſengaged from Benſon, through 
the ſucceſsful interpoſition of the beſt of 
brothers; whoſe prudence. and affection 
have repaired the indiſcretion of his ſiſter. 
You will naturally believe, that I am too 
much agitated by the-pleaſure I feel at this 
event, to deſcend to a minute narration of 
the circumſtances by which it was effected. 
At preſent, therefore, you mult be ſatisfied 
with knowing, that his late marriage with 
Miſs Arnold, by encreaſing his own happi- 
neſs, made him more ſollitous for mine; 
the felicity of poſſeſſing a woman in every re- 
ſpect ſo amiable, was impaired by reflecting 
on the diſappointment of his fiſter and 
friend; and, as every attempt for an ac- 
commodativn” with Benſon had been ren- 
K 4 | dered 
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dered fruitleſs by his illiberal conduct, he 
| ſecretly reſolved on another expedient. 
Accordingly, a few days fince, he wrote to 
Mr. Benſon, informing him, that he had 
ſome buſineſs of an important, but private 
nature, to tranſact with him, and deſired an 
interview with him at a tavern in —— 
ſtreet for that purpoſe, appointing yeſterday 
morning for the time of meeting.—They 
met accordingly, and Mr. Conway 1mme- 
diately introduced the buſineſs of their in- 
rerview (which you will naturally gueſs to 
have been my engagement) and expatiated . 
on the baſeneſs of his behaviour towards 
me, and the illiberal, ungenerous artifices, 
by which I had been deluded to an engage- 
ment I could not fulfil, but at the expence 
of happineſs, and which was now an ob- 
ſtacle to my union with a more deſerving 
man. He declared, that an averſion for 
Gothic appeals to the ſword had induced 
him to ſuch favourable offers for an accom- 
modation, as the laws of faſhionable honour 

| would 
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would not juſtify ; but they had been re- 
fuſed, and he had found, by the prevarica- 
tion of his behaviour, that he could expect 
nothing from his probity or juſtice, and 
would, therefore, recur to his honour : that 
his ſiſter's injuries required reparation, and 
he repented that he had' not ſooner pro- 
cured it, by the only expedient that can 
prevail with thoſe who afe inſenſible to the 
motives that influence honeſt men; and, 
therefore, in- her behalf, he required the 


ſatisfaction which an injured perſon had 2 


right to demand; inſiſting, that he ſhould 
either relinquiſh: my engagement, or meet 

him this morning to terminate the differ- 
ence. But neither of theſe conditions were 


agreeable ;; the former he poſitively refuſed 


complying with, and, for the latter, his 


want of courage left him no inclination: 
He particularly objected againſt” fighting, 


as repugnant to religion and virtue;” but 
Mr. Conway told him, that neither his con- 
duct in that particular for which he re- 
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quired ſatisfaction, nor in any other in- 
ſtance of his life, appeared to have been 


regulated by thoſe conſiderations; and that 


ſcr of conſcience were juſtly ridicu- 


lous, when connected only with thoſe ſins 


which are attended with danger; and that 


fighting ſhould be the only alternative to 


his reſigning the contract he had obtained 
from me: and that, if he refuſed the latter, 
and would not comply with the former, he 
muſt expect to be affronted as often as he 
could meet him in public. After ſome he- 
ſitation, Mr. Benſon conſented to what he 
found unavoidable, and agreed with my 
brother to meet him in Hyde Park this 
morning, at fix o'clock, with one friend 
to each. At five this morning my brother 
ſoftly roſe, leaving Mrs. Conway aſleep; 
and, dreſſing himſelf, eſcaped out of the 
houſe without the knowledge of any” one. 


After waiting ſome time at the place of 


meeting, Benſon appeared; but not to 
_ He declared, chat « after having 


con- 
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conſidered the matter with more attention 
than he had done before, he was not fully 
ſatisfied of the juſtice of his pretenſions; 
and, though he believed he had as much 
courage as any man, he did not chuſe to 


fight in an unjuſt cauſe, and would there- 


fore repair with my brother to a coffee- 
houſe, and relinquiſh my engagement.” 
Whether this propoſal was. dictated by 


cowardice, or a ſudden regard to juſtice, is. 


not for me to determine; but, as it was ſa- 
tis factory, ſo it was accepted: and he not 
only reſigned the contract, but alſo ſigned 
a writing, in which he diſclaimed all thoſe 
pretenſions which for ſome time paſt have 
been an obſtacle to the happineſs of your 
friend - About half an hour after ſeven 
o'clock my brother returned: Mrs. Con- 
way had diſcovered his abſence but a few 
mites before (having fat up late the pre- 
ceding evening) and had juſt alarmed the 
family, when his preſence ſuppreſſed thoſe 
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5 unfavourayle apprehenſions we had began 
to form. I had hurried on my cloaths at 


hearing of his abſence, and had juſt enter- 
ed Mrs. Conway's chamber when he re- 
turned, and preſented me with the inſtru- 
ment of my freedom, with expreſſions of 


affection that rendered his ſervices ſtill 


more obliging. What inquietude have I 


eſcaped by my ignorance of his deſign! 


Though 1 had no favourable opinion of 


Benſon's courage, I ſhould have trembled 


for the event, nor ever have ſuffered the 


| beſt of brothers to endanger his life to re- 


pair the miſconduct of his fiſter.— Tou, 
my dear Sophia, who have ſo kindly ſhared 
in the uneaſineſs I have before ſuffered, 
on account of my paſt indiſcretion, parti- 
cipate now in the joy I feel at having 
eſcaped its evil conſequences, and recovered 
my former freedom.—Mr. Conway is now 
writing to inform Mr. Wentworth of this 
event.—Indulge me, if poſſible, with the 

plea- 
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CET TEN TNT. 
To Miſs STanHoPs. 


PEAR SOPHIA, 


NCLOSED herewith I fend for your 
peruſal the copy of a letter. my brother 

has juſt received from Mr. Wentworth, in 
anſwer to that by which he informed him 
of my diſengagement from Benſon.——1 
ſhall not at preſent detain you with any re- 
flections on its contents; but ſuſpend my 
own judgment until I am favoured with 


yours, 1 am, 
Dear Sophia, 


your affectionate friend, 


Thurſday afternoon. 


Lovisa Cox wax. 


To 
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To HENRY Conway, Eſq. 
Incloſed with the preceding. 


T is with equal pleaſure and gratitude, 
my dear friend, that I reflect on the 
intereſt you have long taken in my happi- 
neſs; but eſpecially on your laſt ſucceſsful, 
and affectionate endeavour, to remove the 


obſtacle that deprived me of the felicity of 


an alliance with the moſt deſerving of fa- 
milies, and the moſt amiable of women. 
My thanks are likewiſe due for the very 
obliging expreſſions with which you have 
accompanied this information. But be not 


furprized, my friend, when I tell you, 


that I feel myſelf embarraſſed by this in- 
telligence, pleaſing as it is in itſelf :;——T 
will be exphicit—You have doubtleſs ob- 
ſerved, that, ſome time ſince, when your 
endeavours for an accommodation with 
Mr. Benſon became unſucceſsful; and 
» 7 when 
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_ amiable ſiſter's partiality in my favour 


neither ſollicited the bleſſing, nor was I in- 
active: but, on the contrary, I indirectly 


cannot know the ſecret motives of my con- 


' happily reſtored the amiable Louiſa to her 


tain. 8 ſcruples, nor ſuffer a falſe 
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when I had reaſon to believe, that your 


might, with a little perſuaſion, have been 
ſufficient to induce: her to honour me with 
her hand, at the expence of her fortune; I 


oppoſed: it, by ſuggeſting the inconveni- 
encies it would produce to Miſs Conway, 
in depriving her of the pleaſures of afflu- 
ence; in which the dependance of my own 
ſituation. would not enable me to ſupport 
her. In doing this, I was actuated only by 
a concern for her happineſs : but others 


duct; of theſe they will judge from ap- 
pearances, which I fear would be unfavour- 
able to me, if, when your interpoſition has 


freedom and fortune, I ſhould now become 


ſollicitous for a blefling to which I before 
appeared indifferent. —I would not enter- 


'4 delicacy 
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Adi to oppoſe your friendly partiality, 
or detain me from a bleſſing that conſti- 
tutes the ultimate object of my wiſhes.— 
But yet there is a regard due to myſelf, as 
well as to others. The eſteem—permit 
me to ſay, the love of Miſs Conway, is eſ- 

ſential to my happineſs; 1 cannot, there- 
fore, do any thing that may give her the 

Jeaſt occaſion to ſuſpe&t me of mean or 
| mercenary principles. No; I would rather 


live in a conſtant ſeparation from her, than 


even poſſeſs her, at the expence of her eſ- 
teem.— An acceſſion of fortune equal to 
her own would remove my preſent embar- 
raſſment; but, without it, I know not how 
to act. Reflect, my friend, on the delicacy 
of my ſituation, and favour me with your 
candid opinion at my arrival in town; for 
which I ſhall ſet out to-morrow morning, 


being neceſſarily detained here to-day.—— 
Make my reſpectful compliments to Mrs. 


and Miſs Conway; and affure the latter, 


that the ardour and * of that-paſſion | 
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with which ſhe has inſpired me, has not 


ſuffered the leaſt diminution : and permit 


me alſo to add, that I ſhall eſteem that mo- 
ment as the happieſt of my life, in which 
(without deviating from the rules of pro- 
priety and honour) I am permitted to 


eſpouſe your amiable ſiſter, and add a 


nearer relation to that of 
Your moſt faithful, 


ouſt afeionat * 


ꝗ2— ;, 


Jan _— 


' ; aid D WENnTWORTH, 
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EET TER AE 
To Miſs STANHOPS. 
DEAR SOPHIA, 


Few hours after pes you the 
copy of Mr. Wentworth's letter, my 


brother received a ſecond from him; in 


which he informed us, that a meſſenger 
had juſt arrived, requiring his immediate 
attendance on his uncle at W——; where 
he is now very dangerouſly ill.— This ac- 
cident has neceſſarily prevented his coming 
to town, agreeable to the promiſe made in 
his former letter; but he aſſures us of a 
viſit, as ſoon as duty, or the ſtate of his 
uncle's health, will permit his abſence. He 
likewiſe expreſſes great uneaſineſs at this 
accident; not only on account of his uncle, 
but becauſe it deprives him of the pleaſure 
of throwing himſelf at the feet of your 

friend. 


EARS hare 
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friend. —As I am always impatient to ac- 
quaint you with every occurrence in which 
I am concerned, I have employed a mi- 
nute to give you this intelligence; to which 


I can only add, that J am, 


Dear Sophia, 
your, & c. 


Friday Morning. 


Lovisa Conwar, 
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LETTER xn. 
To the Rev. | Mr. WENTWORTH. 


DEAR BROTHER, 


INCE my laſt, I have made a tour 
into the interior parts of Guiana, to 
contemplate. the works of nature in their 


wild, their natural arrangement, undiſor- 


dered by the falſe improvements of art; 
and, by a perſonal examination, to diſcover 
the manners and cuſtoms of a people not 
yet departed from the innocence, the igno- 
rance, and ſimplicity of a ſtate of nature; 


and compare them with thoſe of civilized 


nations, who have advanced in the paths of 


| ſcience and corruption, till no veſtige of 


nature appears among them, and till they 
are ſtrangers to the ſtate from which they 
have wandered : an undertaking which, I 
am perſuaded, you will approve, as its ob- 
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ject is of the higheſt importance in the ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, and ſuch as can only be 
attained by actually viſiting countries, in- 
habited by people who, in the pride of ci- 
vilization, are conſidered as ignorant and 
barbarous.— The only mode of travelling in 
this country, for any conſiderable diſtance, 
being (as I have already informed you) by 
water, I ſet out on my tour in a yatcht, as 
it is here ſtiled, or a large barge, rowed by 
eight oars; having, near the ſtern, a conve- 
nient tent, painted and decorated. I had in 
company with me Mr. , a ſurgeon, 
who has reſided here for many years, and | 
by his acquaintance with the neareſt tribes 
of Indians, gained a knowledge of their 
languages : I had, beſides, as an interpre- 
ter, an Indian born in the interior part of 
the country, who had been made a captive 
by the Accawaw tribe, and ſold to the 
European inhabitants in this colony; and 
had thus become acquainted with ſeveral 
Indian and European languages, Imple- 

ments 
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ments for hunting and fiſhing, with caſſa- 
va bread, ſalt, and rum, were all the pro- 
viſion we made for our ſuſtenance during 
the voyage, if I may ſo term it. The two 
laſt of theſe articles were particularly ne- 
ceſſary; the Indians having no ſpirituous 
liquors, except thoſe which are made by 
fermenting the bread of caſſava and plan- 
tains with water, and which, though not ſo 
palatable, approach neareſt to ale: as for 
ſalt, they ſeldom taſte it; but, to ſupply 
the want of this article, they ſeaſon their 
food with ſuch an incredible quantity of 
red pepper, as would inſtantly excoriate 
the mouth of an European not accuſtomed 
to its uſe, as all thoſe who reſide in tropical 
countries are, in ſome degree. 


I ſhall give you a particular account of 
my tour *; as you will thereby be able to 
collect 


— 


Y 


et 


The account given of Guiana in this letter, may 


be relied on as true: and the editor flatters himſelf, 
that, 


— 
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collect ſome knowledge, not only af the 


wild, but cultivated parts of this country, 
We departed from my own plantation, 
fituated near the mouth of this river, aſſiſt- 
ed by the flowing tide, which runs with 


great rapidity.— On each fide of the river 


appeared a ſingle tier, or row of planta- 
tions, cultivated with all that neatneſs, or- 
der, and regularity which is conſpicuous in 


that, at a time when all are deſerting the country 


for the capital; when agriculture is declining, and 


the enormous, but increaſing magnitude of this me- 
tropolis, threatens the moſt alarming conſequences 
(to thoſe who conſider it in a proper light) every at- 
tempt to repreſent the felicity of a country life will be 
conſidered as laudable.— Large cities are deſtructive 


of population and agriculture; and all thoſe who 


are enemies to the ſpecies. 


collect mankind into thoſe unnatural aſſemblages 
Within a century, 
how much has London increaſed, and how much 
has agriculture declined ?—Thoſe who reflect, that, 
a few years ago, the corn exported from this 
kingdom annually amounted to near a million of 
money; and that, lately, we did not raiſe a ſuffi- 
ciency for our own conſumption, can anſwer this 
on | 


all 


articles bein 
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all the Dutch colonies on this coaſt. Their 
principal produce is either canes, cotton, 
coffee, or cocoa; the trees of the laſt three 
g planted in ſtrait rows, at 
equal diſtances, afford a moſt beautiful 
proſpect; which is rendered more enchant- 
ing by the contraſt which the eye diſcovers 
in the ſurrounding foreſts, whoſe trees are 
ranged, by the hand of nature, in a wild 


but pleaſing diſorder. The plantations, 


within forty miles of the ſea, are all ſur- 


rounded by dykes, to exclude the circum- 
Jacent water, which inundates the whole 


coaſt of Guiana; and are likewiſe interſect- 
ed with trenches and canals, which not only 
drain the lands from their natural humidity, 
but ſerve to evacuate the rain waters which 
fall on them, through fluices contrived for 
that purpoſe. The houſes of the planters 
are large, commodious, and ſurrounded 
with piazzas. = RR — 
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About one o'clock in the afternoon the 


current of the tide returned towards the 


ocean, and we then {topped at the neareſt 
plantation; where the owner, who was a 
native of Holland, received us at our land- 
ing, and, giving us his hand (a piece of 


” ceremony indiſpenſable in this colony) in- 


vited us to the manſion-houſe, where we 
dined on veniſon, and various kinds of 
poulary, both wild and tame; our hoſt be- 


ing provided with Indian hunters, as moſt | 
of the planters are in this colony.—In the 


evening the current of the tide again be- 
came favourable, and, after taking leave of 


our hoſt, we. purſued our courſe, till the 
_ refluence of the waters again obliged us to 


ſtop, and repoſe ourſelves at the neareſt 


plantation, In doing this, we did nothing 


but what. the cuſtom of the country fully 
authorized, every plantation being a place 
of entertainment for travellers; where all 
are hoſpitably received who have not, by 


ſome notorious miſconduct, merited the 
dif: 
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diſpleaſure of the inhabitants : nor is there 
one inſtance of victuals or drink having 
been ever ſold at any table in this colony, 
ſtrangers being frequently entertained for 


months, without being allowed to make 


any pecuniary return. On our landing the 
ſecond time, we found the proprietor of 
the plantation, and his manager, retired 
to ſleep, it being paſt midnight. A ſer- 
vant, however, ſhewed us a commodious 
apartment, where our own flaves hung 
up our hammocks, the univerſal ſubſtitutes 
to beds in this colony, on account of their 
greater coolneſs, as well as ſafety ; the lat- 
ter being expoſed to the approach of poi- 
ſonous inſects, reptiles, and even ſnakes. 
Here we repoſed ourſelves till morning, 
and then roſe with the ſun, as is uſual in 
this country, that is, at ſix o'clock; the 

lun always riſing and ſetting within a few 
minutes of that hour. On entering the 
hall we found our hoſt, by whom we were 
RY received, On the table ſtood a 
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large copper pot, filled with coffee, and pro- 
vided with ſeveral cocks, together with 
cups, &c. to this it is uſual for every one 
to repair, as ſoon as he leaves his hammock, 
and ſerve himſelf; and with this cuſtom 
we complied: and, as the mornings and 
evenings, in this climate, are the moſt 
agreeable parts of the day, either for buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, in the open air, we em- 
ployed about two hours in traverſing 
the plantation, which had many fine walks 
of orange, lemon, and other fruit-trees; 
with agreeable arbours from the vines of 
granadilloes, water-lemens, grapes, Ara- 
bian jeſſamy, &c. beſides a beautiful, ever- 
verdant garden, always ſtored, not only | 
with tropical productions, but almoſt all | 
the vegetables of Europe. We'then re- 
turned to breakfaſt; the coffee we had be- 
fore taken not being conſidered as ſuch in 
this country.—— At nine o'clock the tide 
again became favourable, and we continu- 
ed our rout till between twelye and one, 

when 
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when we perceived ourſelves oppoſite to 
an Engliſh plantation on which there was 
a funeral —As Mr. S and myſelf were 
both acquainted with its proprietor, we re- 

ſolved to aſſiſt in diſcharging the laſt me- 
lancholy office of humanity to the de- 
ceaſed, though the tide ſtill continued in 
our favour. I ever chuſe to be preſent at 
theſe ſolemn occaſions; which are apt for 


ſuggeſling the moſt ſalutary reflections, and 


induce the mind to that humble, pious diſ- 
poſition, ſo pleaſing to the Deity, and ſo 
uſeful to mankind; becauſe it is incom- 
patible with the commiſſion of evil. But 


I ought to confeſs the painful ſenſations 


that I ever feel at theſe melancholy ſpec- 
tacles, theſe humiliating evidences of our 
mortality : indeed, this ſeems to be the ct- 
tect of a ſentiment impreſſed by the hand 
of nature on all the animal creation : as 


the beaſts of the field, by howling and 


other emotions, betray their compunction 
at ſeeing the dead carcaſſes of each other.— 
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At our Janding we found the company 
ready to bear the dead body to its grave ; 
the uſual time of interment being near 
mid-day, and, therefore, joined the pro- 
ceſſion, which was directed to a part of 
the plantation appropriated to this uſe; 
there being, in this colony, no particular 
{pat conſecrated to receive the dead: but, 
though the deceaſed had ſeveral female re- 
Jations, none attended us to the grave, nor 
was any woman viſible the whole day 
(blacks excepted) the cuſtom of the coun- 
try requiring their ſecluſion on theſe occa- 
ſions. As the deceaſed was a native of 
England, the funeral ſervice of the Engliſh 
church was read at the grave, but by a 


perſon not in orders, none ſuch being pre- 


ſent: I could not, however, but approve 


this procee ding, notwithſtanding its devia- 


tion from order; as the reflections it natu- 


Tally ſuggeſted were, of all others, the moſt 


ſuitable to the ſolemnity for which it was 
uſed. This being over, we returned to 
| the 
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the manſion-houſe, where a ſumptuous en- 
tertainment was ſerved up to all the com- 
pany ; at which the bottle was briſkly cir- 
culated. You will, doubtleſs, be ſurprized 
at a practice fo repugnant to all our ideas 
of decency and order, and one that has the 
appearance of being deſigned to diſſipate 
grief and reflection by mirth and intoxica-- 
tion: the cuſtom was, however, introduced 
by the difficulty that always attends the re- 
turn of a part of the company, at leaft, to 
their own homes, on account of the oppo- 


lite current, and rapidity of the tide, which 


made it convenient to provide for their en- 
tertainment; and it is now thought nęceſ- 
ſary to kill an ox, beſides ſneep and poul- 
try, at each of theſe occaſions. We dif- 
covered, however, by the ſequel, how much 
this hoſpitable cuſtom had been perverted; 
for the company, in a few hours, having 
drank immoderately, became riotous and 
quarrelfome.—Diſguſted by a ſpectacle ſo 
brutal, I ſcized the firſt moment of the re- 
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fluent tide, and purſued my voyage as long 
as it continued favourable; and then again 
repoſed ourſelves, during the night, as we 
had done the preceding — The next day 
was Sunday, and, as a divine ſervice was 
to be performed on a plantation at a little 
diſtance, we choſe to repair thither, rather 
than purſue our courſe. There is no church 
in this part of the colony; ſome one of 
the clergymen, therefore, who are miſſion- 
aries from the Dutch Weſt India company, 
perform ſervice, at ſtated periods, on the 
moſt conſiderable plantations only, and that 
by rotation, as it neceſſarily occaſions a 
very conſiderable expence to the planter 
where it happens; as proviſion is always 
made to entertain the whole congrega- 
tion, after ſervice, This cuſtom was in- 
troduced by the ſame cauſe that gave riſe 
to funeral entertainments. The ſervice, 
which was Calviniſtic, except the difference 
of language, nearly reſembled that of our 
Preſbyterians in England. After it was 
over, 
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over, we all ſat down to a very ſpacious 
table (ſumptuoully furniſhed) the clergy- 
man at the head, doing its honours ; 
having previouſly delivered a very copious 
grace, or rather prayer. Our feſtival end- 
ed in extravagant ſcenes of mirth, to which 
the afternoon is devoted, there being no 
ſecond ſervice: and I muſt confeſs that, 
before my departure, I obſerved many 
things that appeared an irreligious perver- 
ſion of an inſtitution founded in piety and 
hoſpitality. But good and evil are, in ſome 
degree, blended, in the manners of all 
people; and even our own are far from be- 
ing exceptions to the truth of this poſition. 

The morning of the fourth day after 
leaving my own home, we found ourſetve; 
one hundred and fifty miles diſtant from 
the ſea, Plantations became very unfre- 
quent, and even the few that appeared had 
been deſerted by the owners, who have 
made more advantageous ſettlements on 
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the fertile lands near the river's mouth. 
The fluent tides ſcarce prevailed againſt | 
the natural deſcending ſtreams ; and, when 

we had proceeded a little farther, it no 
longer continued to aſcend. We then 
found it neceſſary to quit our yatcht, and 
ſubſtitute in its ſtead a leſs capacious ve- 


hicle, called a canoe, or, in this country, | 


more frequently a creaul; which is formed 
from a hollow tree, and, being light and 
narrow, is pulled forward againſt the de- 
ſcending ſtream with great dexterity, by 
the Indians, who are habituated to this ex- 
erciſe from infancy : inſtead of oars they 
uſe paddles for this purpoſe, ſteering near 
the ſhore, to avoid the rapidity of the cur- 
rent. Before evening we had paſſed all 
the plantations ſettled by the civilized in- 
habitants of this country; and at night 
were, for the firſt time, obliged to repoſe 
ourſelves in the uncultivated foreſts of Gui- 
ana. Our Indians, however, ſoon planted 
ſome forked ſticks in the earth, over which 
they 
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they placed poles, at convenient diſtances, 
and covered the whole with zroclics *, a leaf 
of a very extraordinary magnitude, being 


near thirty feet in length, and two and an 


half in breadth; and thus, in half an hour, 
they had compleated a houſe, which, to 


one who feels none but natural wants, is 


as ſerviceable as the ſuperb manſion of a 


monarch. After kindling a fire in our new 


habitation, our Indians were ſent on a 
hunting party: this is their natural and fa- 


vourite employment; and they ſoon gave 
us an agreeable proof of their dexterity and 


| aptitude for this exerciſe, by returning 
with a wirrebocerra, or deer, of the ſmalleſt 


but moſt delicious kind; and a labba, as it 


is termed by the Indians, whoſe fleſh is, 
perhaps, the moſt delicate of all the animal 
creation, Part of this we boiled, agreeable 
to the Indian method of cookery, with ſalt, 
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* A particular deſcription of this vegetable may 
be ſeen in Bancroft's Eſſay on the Natural n 
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red pepper, and water; the poiſon juice of 
the root of caſſava, which is always pre- 
ferred to the latter for this uſe, not being 
procurable: we likewiſe roafted a haunch 
of veniſon, and delivered the remainder to 


the Indians, with a bottle of rum; with 


which they ſoon became immoderately joy- 
ous, whilſt we, feeding on our ſimple re- 
paſt, and ſitting on the earth before a fire 
of wood, and under a covering as fimple as 
the rural cottages of the primeval inhabit- 
ants of the earth, enjoyed as much felicity 
as a prince at the moſt luxurious banquet, 
in the moſt gorgeous palace; and, perhaps, 
more, from the novelty of the ſcene. This 
being over, and our hammocks hung to 
the Folks, ſupporting our cottage, we com- 
poſed ourſelves to ſleep, having a large fire 
between us; imitating, in this particular, 
the example of all the aboriginal natives of 
America, the ancient Germans, and all un- 
civilized nations, even the Corſicans at this 
day. The ſmoke proceeding from the fire 
proved 
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proved diſagreeable to our eyes and lungs, 


but this inconvenience was amply repaid 
by the preſervation it afforded us from 
the bites of thoſe ſwarms of muſquitoes 
with which we were ſurrounded, and the 
noxious effects of a heavy dew, which 
renders the evenings in this climate parti- 
cularly humid during the diy ſeaſons. 


The morning being come, we broke 
our faſt with the remaias of our evening's 


repaſt, and purſued our route, our progreſs 
being againſt the natural deſcending cur- 
rent of the river, as the tides no longer 
aſſiſted us.— The banks on each ſide of 
the river appeared covered with trees and 
plants of different ſpecies and magnitudes, 


but all unknown in Europe ; and even the 


uſe and properties of but very few of 
them, have been diſcovered by the preſent 


maſters of this country, who. are leſs at- 


tentive to the ſtudy of nature, than the 
acquiſition of wealth, A great variety 
| of 
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of birds, quadrupeds, and other animals, 
likewiſe appeared on the trees and banks 
of the river. Numerous and extenſive 
flocks of parrots of various kinds flying 
over our heads, and many other beautiful 
fpecies of the feathered tribe differing in 
their notes and plumage, either flying in 
the air, or reſting on the boughs of the 
ſurrounding trees. —Deer and other ani- 
mals either fwimming to croſs the river, or 
ſtanding on its ſhores. —Apes paſſing with 
incredible dexterity and art from the ſlen- 
der branches of one tree to thoſe of ano- 
ther. The ſloth robbing a whole tree of 
its verdure for its ſubſiſtence, rather than 
change its ſituation, to which neceſſity 
alone can induce it, either through a con- 
ſtitutional indolence, or inaptitude for 
motion. —Serpents and ſnakes of various 
eolours and ſpecies ſwimming on the wa- 
ter, creeping on the ſhores, or lodged in 
the boughs or branches of trees, im- 
5 pending 
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pending even over our heads, and me- 
nacing an inſtant fall. 


At noon we again landed; and whilſt 
our Indians were employed in hunting, 
we rambled into the wood, and ſupplied 
ourſelves with various kinds of wild fruit, 
particularly the favory nut and ducolla ap- 
ple, which are both produced ſpontane- 
_ ouſly ; the former being the moſt tender 
and delicate of all nuts, and the latter 
the moſt delicious of apples. Here we 
contemplated the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the Deity, every where viſible in the 
various ſurrounding objects, diſcoverable 
in this immenſe, unexplored wilderneſs, 
whoſe every tree, ſhrub, and plant, affords 
an object hitherto unexamined, though 
meriting the higheſt attention. Good God! 
(thought I) if thoſe minds which thou haft 
endowed with ſagacity and perſeverance, 
to explore the minutiæ of thy works, to 
inveſtigate and arrange the various ſpecies 
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even of inſects, ſo inconſiderable and un- 
important to man, would transfer their 


attention to the numerous, but neglected 
productions of theſe pathleſs wilds, diſ- 


cover their properties, and their applica- 


bleneſs to the wants of humanity, how im- 
portant would be their ſervices to man— 
kind ? What various, what beautiful co- 
lours might not the dyer here obtain ? 
With what efficacious remedies might not 
the Materia Medica be from hence en- 
larged ? In ſhort, what numerous and 
important articles might not be from hence 
obtained, for all the uſes of life. From 
theſe reflections, my eyes were again at- 
tracted by the novelty of the ſcene around 
me.— The immenſe number of nibbees, 
or ligneous vines of different kinds and 


magnitude, reſembling the cables and 


ropes of ſhips, mounting to the tops of 


the higheſt trees, then deſcending, and 
again remounting other trees in various 


angles and directions, excited our atten- 
tion; 
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tion; whilſt the experience of the Indian 
taught us that ſome of them were the 
moſt fatal poiſons, and as ſuch to be cau- 


tiouſly avoided. It is from this ſpecies of 


vegetables, that the Indian arrow, a poiſon 
notorious for the celerity and fatality of 


its effects, is chiefly prepared: ſome of 


this was a few years ſince conveyed to 
Europe by Mr. De la Condamine, with 

which various experiments were made, 
and an account of them publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Royal 
Society in London. —From the nibbees 
we were diverted by the various ſpecies of 
apes and monkies, which appeared on the 
branches of the trees, exhibiting the moſt 
ludicrous attitudes and geſtures ; ſome 
of theſe, on our offering to diſturb them, 
would pluck the fruit from the trees, and 
let it fall on our heads, and even evacuate 
their urine that it might fall on us. We 
heard at ſame diſtance an afſembly of the 
roaring black monkies of Guiana, to 
| which 
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which we directed our courſe, and found 
ſeveral hundreds of theſe animals ſeated 
contiguous to each other, on the branches 
of ſeveral adjoining trees. Sometimes 
they all united in the chorus together, at 
others, the diſagreeable ſong was con- 
tinued by one alone. But from the order 
and regularity obſerved at this aſſembly, 
could not but preſume: that they really 
had a language perfectly intelligible to 
themſelves, by which their ideas were 
diſtinctly communicated, and from which 
they fhared all the pleaſures of ſociety. 
There is indeed abundant cauſe to be- 
heve, that every ſpecies of locomotive 
animals, has ſome faculty by which their 
ideas are in a more or leſs perfect degree 


conveyed to each other; and the nu- 


merous inſtances of ſagacity, which are 
daily diſcoverable in the conduct of brutes, 
makes it apparent that we can, with no 
pPretenſions to juſtice, deny them the en- 
joyment of reaſon, in ſome (though an 

inferior 
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inferior) degree, and of that ſentient prin- 
ciple which is termed a ſoul: and indeed 
I am fully convinced that our pride and 
arrogance have miſled us to many un- 
warrantable concluſions, concerning the 
nature of brutes and the end of their crea- 
tion, Whilſt I was indulging theſe reflec- 
tions, we were ſurprized by a large ſnake, 
whoſe ſcales were adorned with a variety of 
the moſt lively colours, beautifully and re- 
gularly diſpoſed by the pencil of nature. 
Theſe reptiles are, perhaps, more nume- 
rous in Guiana, than any other part of the 
earth; and almoſt every day affords in- 
ſtances of their hoſtile enmity to man, and 
contradicts that flattering opinion we ſo 
fondly indulge, of our importance in the 
fight of our Creator, and of his having 
formed every other terreſtrial being for our 
partial convenience. I had no ſooner diſ- 
covered this ſnake, than I felt an irreſiſt- 
able propenſity to accelerate its deſtruc- 
tion, and, accordingly, ſeized on a long 

15 pole, 
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pole, with which I ended its life. Our en- 
mity towards this claſs of animals evidently 
reſults from a diſpoſition naturally inherent 
in mankind; and a Deiſt, though he may 
deny it to have proceeded from the ſer- 
pent's miſconduct in Paradiſe, muſt, not- 
withſtanding, acknowledge, that the au- 
thor of the book of Geneſis had, at leaſt, 
ſtudied nature in this particular, and diſ- 
covered this to be a natural propenſity, 
even in thoſe early ages. During cur 
ramble through the woods we had diſco- 
vered ſeveral Indian habitations, but no 
towns; nor, indeed, are there any, worthy 
conſideration, in Guiana; ſo much was Sir 
Walter Raleigh deceived in his idea of this 
country ; his mighty emperor of Guiana, 
and his magnificent city Del Dorado, with 
all its pomp- and ſplendour, having never 
exiſted; the Indians who inhabit the un- 
cultivated parts of this country being dil- 
tributed in families, according to the na- 
tural and moſt ancient practice of man- 

kind, 
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kind, and inhabiting ſimple cottages, like 
that which our Indians every evening built 
for our reception; ſituated, generally, on 
ſome moderate elevation, near the rivers or 
the creeks that communicate with them. 
Nor are the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
country to be conſidered as numerous; all 

places inhabited by ſavages being ever 
thinly peopled, through their averſion to 
labour and the culture of the earth, with- 
out which no country can be popuious; 
none being ſo abundant in game and fiſb, 
as to ſubſiſt a numerous people: it is, be- 
ſides, to be remarked, that all but domet- 
tic animals fly from places that are popu- 
lous. We could diſcover none but very 
ſmall ſpots of earth cultivated by the In- 
dians, and theſe produced nothing but red 
pepper, plantains, and caſſava; from the 
laſt of which their bread is made, and 
alſo their Piworree, a fermented liquor, 
with which they ſometimes regale them- 
ſclves, when their providence has fo far 
| Pre- 
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prevailed over their natural indolence, as 
to have engaged them to plant a ſufficient 
quantity : but, even this ſmall portion of 
agriculture which I have mentioned, is per- 
formed ſolely by the women, as well as all 
their domeſtic ſervices: this was alſo the 
caſe among the ancient Germans, as it ever 
has been among all uncivilized nations; 
men, in a ſtate of nature, not being diſpoſed 
to forget their natural ſuperiority, or e- 
empt the fair ſex from ſervitude, on ac- 
count of their ſoftneſs and effeminacy : it is 
the refinement of civilization that can only 
effect this. On returning to our canoe, we 
found our Indians returned from hunting, 
with a ſufficient ſtock of wild poultry, of 
different but excellent kinds, and ſeveral 
quadrupeds, called puccarara's, pretty 
much reſembling hares, though ſomewhat 
inferior in the delicacy of their fleſh, They 
had likewiſe brought ſeveral heads of ex- 
cellent cabbage from the cokar-eto tree; 
from all which we ſoon provided a luxuri- 
. 4 „ 
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ous dinner, of ſeveral diſhes, both roaſted 
and boiled; which were followed by a de- 
ſert of ſavoury nuts and ducolla apples. 
T heſe being removed, we again embarked _ 
in our canoe, to purſue new adventures, 
ſtill directing our courſe up the river, 
againſt the ſtream. At night we appeared 
to have made conſiderable progreſs; and 
our interpreter informed us, that we were 
nearly oppoſite to a ſmall Indian village, 
or rather an aſſemblage of cottages, about 
half a dozen in number, inhabited by the 
different branches of a family of the Ar- 
rowauk tribe, and ſituated in the wood, 
near a ſmall rivulet, about a mile from the 
river. Thither we reſolved to repair, and 
paſs the night in obſerving the manners of 
a people, who, having had but little inter- 
courſe with the civilized part of mankind, 
might be ſuppoſed in a ſtate but little re- 
moved from that of nature. On our ar- 
rival at the manſions of theſe innocent 
people, we were received with that ruſtic 
| baſh- 
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_ baſhſulneſs, and timid confuſion, which 
might naturally be ſuppoſed to ariſe in 
the minds of thoſe who had before ſcarce 
ever ſeen a white perſon, and yet with all 
the reſpectful civility that might be expect- 
ed from perſons who thought themſelves 
honoured by the viſit. —They were already 
aſſembled for the celebration of a nuptial 
ceremony, and had provided a large quan- 
tity of Piworree a liquor, made in no clean- 
ly form, from the bread of caſſava, fer- 
mented with water; and had, beſides, killed 
a ſufficient ſtock of veniſon, wild poultry, 
and other animals, for their feaſt. There 
was, however, no nuptial ceremony, except 
a feſtival, terminating in riot and diſorder; 

a, notaries, prieſts, and witneſſes, 
not being neceſſary to marriage by the law 
of nature, The parties had before cohabit- 
ed, and, after trial, approving of each 
other, the feſtival was no more than an ex- 
preſſion of joy among their friends,—Sir 
Thomas Moore, by his Utopian republic, 


ſeems 
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ſeems to have thought, not only cohabita- 
tion, but even a minute examination of the 
naked bodies of each other, neceſſary, pre- 
vious to the celebration of marriage; judg- 
ing it unreaſonable, for thoſe who will not 
purchaſe even a horſe without the ſevereſt 
ſcrutiny, to conclude an engagement, of 
ſo much greater conſequence to their peace 
and happineſs, without this circumſtance; 
eſpecially as their apparel is ſo apt for con- 
cealing their mutual blemiſhes. But let 

me aſk my heart, whether I could wiſh to 
ſubject— but I have promiſed not to name 
her to this ſcrutiny ?—No! there is a de- 
| licacy in the love of thoſe whoſe ſentiments 
have been refined by civilization, that is in- 


compatible with a deſire ſo groſs.— But, to 


return to our Indian pair, neither of them 
appeared more than fourteen years of age; 
and the woman, if ſhe could with propriety 
be ſo called, did not, I believe, exceed 


twelve years. It is, however, to be re- 


marked, that all the inhabitants of tropical 
Vor. II. „ countries 
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countries ſooneſt attain to puberty. There 
is no law or obligation to confirm the nup- 
tial engagements of theſe people; yet, no- 
thing but a violation of the tendereſt of all 
conjugal rights, ever produces an actual 
ſeparation; the huſbands are, indeed, te- 
nacious of their rights after marriage, but 
the chaſtity of their wives, previous to that 
engagement, is far from being neceſſary; 
though they are not, indeed, offended at 


this circumſtance, like the inhabitants of 


the Philippine iſlands.— When ſupper was 
prepared, we partook of it in common 
with the Indians, eating our food (which 
was contained in clay pots made by them- 
ſelves) with ſpoons formed out of ſmall long , 
gourds, or calabaſhes, as they are here 
termed. —Willing to convince us of their 
hoſpitality, they often preſented their pi- 
worree (contained in large calabaſhes) of 
which I often taſted, to avoid giving of- 
«fence, though I would gladly have excuſed 
this officious civility ; becauſe I could not 
forget 
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forget that, in making this drink, the 
women always chewed a part of the caſſava 
bread to accelerate its fermentation. When 
the evening was far advanced, and the In- 
dians ſufficiently intoxicated, we retired to 
our hammocks; but were ſoon awaked 
from ſleep by the cries of ſeveral Indian 
women, whoſe huſbands were beating them, 
through jealouſy, to which they have a 
conſtitutional propenſity, created by a 
warm climate, augmenting the ſenſibility 
of the human frame, and producing impa- 
tience, ſuſpicion, impetuoſity of paſſion, 
and a deſire of revenge. The Indians, how- 
ever, always conceal their ſuſpicions of in- 
fidelity in their wives, till intoxication pre- 
vails over their caution ; when jealouſy, 
their ruling paſſion, diſcovers itſelf by the 
chaſtiſement which the women uſually re- 
ceive from their huſbands on theſe occa- 
ſions: but, when the pain of correction is 
over, they do not ſeem diſpleaſed with this 
conduct of their huſbands ; conſidering 7 
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like the women of Ruſſia, as a proof of their 
love. There were ſeveral unmarried girls 
in this village, who appeared very pretty, 
notwithſtanding their brown ſkins; and, 
when inflamed by the piworree, which pre- 
vailed over their natural timidity and baſh- 
fulneſs, they appeared not a little amorous 
and wanton. My companion, who had 
been familiarized to ſcenes like theſe, pro- 
cured a bedfellow from among them ; who 
ſuffered no diſgrace with her countrymen 
by this indulgence, which, indeed, was not 
a venal proſtitution, but a free, voluntary, 
and diſintereſted conceſſion; as the Indian 
women, who have not been corrupted by 
their communication with the white inha- 
bitants of this country, have conceived no 
idea of ſelling their favours to thoſe for 
whom they have neither eſteem nor inclina- 
tion ; nor of receiving pecuniary acknow- 
ledgments for conceſſions by which they 
are themſelves equally gratified. 


The 
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The next morning we found an oppor- 


tunity of viewing the habitations of our 


hoſts, with their furniture and appendages: 
their houſes were but the work of an hour, 
and ſimilar to that which our Indians had 


erected the evening preceding the laſt. 


But yet they were ſufficient to defend their 
inhabitants from the rains, the ſun, and 
the dews, the only uſe of a houſe in this 
climate. All their domeſtic and culinary 
utenſils did not exceed half a dozen in 
each cottage, and thoſe of the moſt ſimple 


kind; yet theſe, with a ſmall canoe, and 


their initruments of hunting and {ifhins, 
compoſed the ſum of their earthly poſ- 
ſeſſions, and were abundantly ſufficient to 
ſupply all their wants, and afford peace, 
contentment and happineſs. Ye deluded 
mortals, who ſigh for the glare of pomp 
and title, the ſpendor and pageantry of 
wealth, and who are miſerable becauſe you 
cannot riot in luxury and profuſion, with 
thoſe unnatural enjoyments to which you 
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have falfely connected the idea of happi- 
neſs, and to acquire which you toil with 
painful anxiety, and often perpetrate the 
moſt unnatural, the moſt enormous crimes, 
convert your attention to the poor Indian. 
See him naked, as when delivered from 
the hand of nature, ſatisfying his hunger 
with the fruits of the foreſt, and his thirſt 
at the next brook, and finding his bed 
under every tree, with all his wants 
ſupplied. Or ſee him in his preſent more 
improved ſtate ; procuring. a covering to 
his nudities from the bark that cloaths 
the trees; hunting the beaſts of the foreſt 
for his ſubſiſtence ; ſtriking a fire with 
two ſtones, and boiling his food in an 
earthen pot, the work of his own hands ; 
and afterwards repoſing in a hammock 
made from the bark of a tree, under a 
covering of troolics. See him in this ſtate 
ignorant of your unnatural deſires, with 
no wants but thoſe which are ſatisfied with- 
out difficulty, pain, or toil, and free from 
oy every 
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every incitement to vice; and ſee him con- 
tented and happy. And will not this ſpec- 
tacle be ſufficient to recall you from a 


miſtaken purſuit of happineſs, in paths 


Where it is unattainable ? 


We again 
found the Indians paid little attention to 
agriculture, as no more ground was planted 
among them, than might be annually tilled 
by a few days labour; and that was ap- 
propriated ſolely to the production of bread, 
and vegetables, which ſupply its place; 
in ſhort, an appetite for animal food, with 
the facility of acquiring it, has made 
them all rather hunters than huſband- 
men. —As their wants are few, and thoſe 
ceaſily ſupplied, on account of the ſummer 
which conſtantly prevails here, and ren- 
ders cloathing unneceſſary, and the mul- 
titude of animals with which this wilder- 
derneſs is ſtored, and the facility with 
which they are hunted, joined to the plenty 
and variety of its ſpontaneous vegetable 
productions that are ſuitable for food, you 


M 4 will 
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will eaſily conceive that the cares neceſſary 
to ſupply the demands of nature, can 
employ but a ſmall portion of their time. 
Indeed they have abundanr leiſure, which 
is uſually employed either in indulging 
their conſtitutional diſpoſition to indolence, 
ſocial mirth, or the purſuit of ruſtic di- 
verſions; no part being allotted to diſ- 
cover the uſes and properties of the various 
productions of nature by which they are 
ſurrounded: and, if they have hitherto ac- 
quired any knowledge of theſe objects, it 
has been either ſuggeſted by accident, or 
ckicovered by necteſuty. Men are, indeed, 
never curious after knowledge, till they 
find it connected with ſenſual enjoyment; 
and, for this reaſon, an Indian can derive 
no pleaſure from thoſe diſcoveries which 
yield raptures of intellectual joy to an Eu- 
ropean, who knows their uſe and applica- 
tion to the happineſs of life. I am, how- 
ever, fully convinced, from what I have 
obſerved in the manners and cuſtoms of 
| theſe 
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theſe people, that Mr. Rouſſeau's opinion 
of the primitive ſolitude of mankind is 
wholly erroneous; a ſocial diſpoſition ap- 
pearing to have been impreſſed on them all 
by the hand of nature. Conjugal love and 
parental affection muſt have ſubſiſted in 
the moſt early age of human exiſtence z and 
theſe affections would, alone, have been 
ſufficient to introduce a gregarious propen- 


| ſity, and to form mankind into a family-ſo- 


ciety, cemented by mutual love and ad- 
vantage : and, indeed, this is the only kind 
of ſociety at preſent exiſting among the ab- 
original inhabitants of Guiana, notwith- 
ſtanding all the fabulous accounts which 
have been propagated to the contrary : for, 
notwithſtanding they form different tribes 
ſpeaking different languages, yet no one or 
more of theſe have ever ſubmitted to laws 
or magiſtrates for their government, and 

are, therefore, according to Mr. Locke, in 

a flate of nature. But yet they do not ex- 
perience thoſe evils which we, in a ſtate of 
M 5 civiliza- 
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civilization, believe we have eſcaped by 
our ſocial inſtitutions. All enjoy the undi- 
vided bleſſings of the earth, and, whilſt 
each purſues the ſuggeſtions of convenience 
or inclination, they are. reſtrained from in- 
 Juring each other, not only through fear of 
ſuffering violence in return, but by that re- 
pugnance to the misfortunes of others, and 
a love of juſtice, which are affections na: u- 
rally impreſſed on our minds (notwithſtand- 
ing the malevolence with which divines 
have charged our original difpoſitions, to 
the diſhonour of the Deity) and which mo- 
derate the violence of ſelf-love, and excite 
benevolence, and, in a ſtate of nature, ſup- 
ply the want of laws, morality, and virtue. 
After duly obſerving the moſt curious par- 
ticularities in the ſituation and conduct of 
theſe people, we took leave, and purſued 
our voyage till noon ; when we found our- 
ſelves at the beginning of the cataracts of 
Demerary : theſe we reſolved to aſcend, 


dut thought 1 it moſt 988 to walk on the 
banks 
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banks of the river, whilſt our Indians tranſ- 
ported the canoe over the rocks againſt 
the ſtream. The cataracts compoſed dif- 
ferent ſadia, extending ſeveral miles; but 
their deſcent was not very ſteep, nor the 
current irreſiſtibly rapid, it being at pre- 
ſent the dry ſeaſon, when the water of the 
river is low at this diſtance from the ſea. 
When we had accompliſhed the aſcent we 
found the evening at hand, and, therefore, 
encamped ourſelves, and paſſed the night 
much as we had done the firſt after leaving 
the plantations. In the morning we dif- 
covered ourſelves on rocky, mountainous 
ground, much higher than any I had before 
evertrod in Guiana. After walking a little 
diſtance ſrom the river, the country pre- 
ſented attractive ſcenes on every ſide; the 
trees branching with a free expanſion, and 
the bold proſpect ſurprizing, with the 
heath, the lawn, the mountain, and the 
valley, in wild variety. How beautiful 
(thought I) is nature; how various, how 

NM 6 lovely 
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lovely, even her wildeſt ſcenes? — The 
number and variety of curious ſtones, 
with which the hills were covered, made 
me lament my non-acquaintance with lytho- 
logy; and the many appearances of mine- 
rals which we frequently diſcovered, occa- 
ſioned a ſenſible regret for my having neg- 
lected their ſtudy, which might, doubtleſs, 
have been uſed with the greateſt advantage 
on the preſent occaſion; as no perſon who 
could pretend to any knowledge of theſe 
ſubjects, ever penetrated thus far in the in- 


terior part of this colony; which, from 


its ſituation and appearances, muſt, doubt- 

leſs, be as fruitful in gold and diamonds, 

as the neighbouring mines of Brazil. Here 
we obſerved a great plenty of agates, of 
different colours, and many other beauti- 
ful ſtones of the ſiliceous claſs. —The trees, 
in general, were large, and of the moſt 
beautiful and valuable timber, ſuch as let- 
ter wood, ducolla, bolla, purple, hart, &c. 
but the expence of tranſportation over the 
falls, 
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falls renders it but of little ſervice to the 


civilized inhabitants. —The Indians inha- 
biting this part of the country are the moſt 
interior of all the tribes that have any in- 
tercourſe with the Dutch in Guiana: they 
are not numerous, but are, however, much 
feared, on account of their inſidious prac- 
tices, and their unuſual art in preparing 
and adminiſtering the moſt fatal poiſons; 


but, like all the other Indians of this 
country, they greatly feared the white in- 
habitants; and, therefore, we apprehended 


no danger from their evil practices, —They 
appeared with a hole in the under lip, 
equal in ſize to a man's little finger, and 


filled with a cylindrical piece of wood, pro- 


tuberating a few lines beyond the ſurface 
of the lip: their nudities were partially 
covered, with pieces of blue linen, or of 
Indian ſalempores; which they receive from 
the Dutch, in exchange for ſlaves and 
other commodities, We bartered ſeveral 


1 with them, for birds, monkies, gums, 


bam, 
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balſams, and other natural productions of 
the country; and afterwards deſcended 
the Falls, with more expedition than we 
had mounted "—_—_ m time it was even- 


| ben 51 ee ah had an 
the pleaſures of civilized ſociety, and 
_ retired among the Arrowauk Indians, and 
who then lived at an Indian village at 
ſome diſtance, | reſolved to repair thither, 
and viſit a perſon whoſe conduct was ſo 
extraordinary. Mr. Goldſmith ſomewhere 
obſerves, that the diſcontented being 
who retires from ſociety, is generally ſome 
good -· natured man, who has begun life 
without experience, and knew not how to 
gain it in his intercourſe with mankind :” 
but, for the honour of humanity, I was un- 
willing to believe, that a man who had 
once enjoyed the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, would embrace a ſavage life, except 
from a ſevere diſappointment in the ten- 
dereſt of all paſſions, and the moſt intereſt- 
ny ing 
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ing of all purſvits—When we arrived at 


the village which was the habitation of 
this extraordinary perſon, we diſcovered nu- 
merous proofs of providential induſtry, to 


which I had been a ſtranger for ſeveral days. 


The village was ſituated on a ſloping hill, 


ſheltered by a tall, beautiful wood behind; 


in front was a ſmall river, and beyond' this 
appeared an open and extenſive ſavannah, 
in which deer and other wild animals might 
be ſeen to feed at a great diſtance. On one 
ſide was a capacious garden, plentifully 
ſtored with various eſculent plants, le- 
gumes, flowers, and fruits, happily ar- 
ranged, and forming agreeable walks, ar- 


bours, and groves; on the other ſide lay a 


meadow, partly planted with caſſava, yams, 
plantains, &c. and the remaining part al- 
ways verdant with graſs. This ſudden 
tranſition to a place where induſtry had ef- 
faced the footſteps of nature, was a ſpec- 
tacle no where elſe to be diſcovered in this 
part of the country, and one that intelli- 


gibly 
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gibly announced the hand of civilization. 
In the center of the village was a large 
houſe, the roof and ſides of which were 
covered. with traolics; and within it had, 
as we afterwards found, both floors and 
partitions, in which it differed from all 
other Indian houſes; theſe were made from 
the thin, hard, external wood, or ſhell, of 
the manicole tree (a ſpecies of palm) com- 
modiouſly diſſected; the Indians having 
never learned the art of ſawing boards. 
This was the habitation of the perſon to 
whom our viſit was directed; and whom 
we diſcovered reading in the ſhade of a 
tree before his door. The ſight of an Eu- 
ropean reading in the wilds of Guiana, 
Where I imagined a book had never been 
ſeen, was both unexpected and agreeable; 
for, however inſenſible the mind may be of 
its ſocial propenſity, in a crowd, yet, in a w 
place like this, it will find. itſelf attracted 
by every human object, from which no 
hoſtile practices are feared, —Mr, Gordon, 
for 


Cod 
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for that was his name, appeared ſurprized, 


but pleaſed with our viſit, and received us 
with unaffefted kindneſs. His perſon was 
well formed; but his face was marked with 


the lines of reflection: his addrefs was 
ſhort, but courteous, and he ſeemed rather 
to deſpiſe, than be ignorant of ceremony; 


having been formerly acquainted with the 


inſincerity of politeneſs, and all the modes 
of civility; though, perhaps, he would 
have practiced them but aukwardly at pre- 
ſent, from his habitual familiarity with the 
artleſs ruſticity of Indian manners. His dreſs, 
was exactly like that of the Indians, con- 


ſiſting only of a piece of linen cloth, diſ- 


poſed round his middle; his hair hanging 
in natural ringlets down his back. —I ex- 
preſſed ſome ſurprize, that he, who had 
once been accuſtomed to the uſe of cloaths, 
could now diveſt himſelf from all covering 


but that ſlender one which modeſty im- 


poſed even on the Indians. To this he re- 
b plied, that he had found cloaths entirely 


uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs, in a country where an uninterrupted 
_ ſummer prevails; that, at firſt, the action 
of the fun on his naked ſkin, had not only 
proved diſagreeable, but even excited bliſ- 
ters; but that he had, fince, guarded 
againſt that effect, as well as againſt colds 
and the bites of muſquito's, by ſmearing 
himſelf with the bitter oil of Caraba; and 
that his ſkin, being now familiarized to 
the rays of the ſun and the action of the 
wind, he ſuffered no inconvenience from 
the want of cloaths; and, as it had been his 
invariable deſign to return, as near as 
might be convenient, to the primitive cuſ- 
toms of mankind, he preferred nakedneſs; 
being convinced, that it would preſerve - 
him from the diſorders of exceſſive perſpi- 
ration, to which all the cloathed inhabitants 
of Guiana are expoſed, and which is highly 
repugnant to longevity.” —His wife (if I 
may ſo term one whoſe marriage was ac- 
cording to the laws of nature) ſoon after 
approached, with a beautiful child in her 
arms: 
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arms: ſhe appeared about twenty-two years 
of age, and might juſtly be conſidered as a - 
perfect brown beauty, in the primitive ſtate 
of her fex, being as naked as when deliver- 
ed from the hand of nature, except a ſingle 
covering, a few inches ſquare (wove from 
ſmall beads, ſtrung on cotton thread, and 
torming the appearance of flowers by their 
different colours) which was faſtened at 
the upper corners by a ſtring of coral 
beads paſſing round her waiſt, while the 
lower appeared depending before that part 
which modeſty taught her to hide. On her 
_ wriſts, ankles, above her elbows, and be- 
low her knees, were wound long ftrings of 
different coloured beads of glaſs, intermix- 
ed with thoſe of coral, and alfo thoſe made 
by the Caribbee Indians, from the white 
horns of animals, and the large bones of 
a particular fiſh. Her long, black hair was, 
at the ſame time, combed backwards, and 
hung looſe down her neck. In this tate, 
where no- OY blemiſh could be con- 
cealed 
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cealed by dreſs, nor a diſagreeable ** 
obſcured by the attraction of foreign orna- 
ments, I had leiſure to ſurvey her as ſhe really 

was; her limbs exquiſitely proportioned and 

delicately turned; her body, rather tall and 
ſlender, but plump and round; her features 
regular, placid, and agreeable; and her 
_ ſkin, though brown, perfectly ſmooth, 
without the deformity of a ſingle - pimple 


or eruption, to which the Indians are 
| - ſtrangers. In ſhort, her whole perſon, even 


in this natural, undiſguifed ſituation, ne- 
eeſſarily obtained my entire approbation. 
The child. in her arms was of an interme- 
diate colour, between the ſkin of an Eu- 
ropean and that of an Indian of the Arro- 
wauk tribe.— The houſe was more exten- 
five and commodious than any that I had 
ſeen among the Indians, being partitioned 
into ſeveral apartments. The culinary and 
domeſtic utenſils were, however, but little 
more numerous or elegant than thoſe which 
we had obſerved in the cottages of the In- 
dians. He had, moreover, a ſmall library 

=” of 
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of well choſen books, on hiſtory, philoſo- 
phy, arts and ſciences; a ſmall collection of 
the moſt neceſſary ſimples in the Materia 
Medica; and a portable furnace, with uten- 
ſils fitted for moſt of the operations of che- 
miſtry; as he employed a part of his time 
in experimental reſearches into that noble 
ſcience. After a few hours converſation, 
we became very intimate, and he not only 
appeared to be ſatisfied with my behaviour, 
but declared that he had conceived an 
eſteem for me; a declaration that was par- 
ticularly obliging, becauſe he ſeemed averſe 
from thoſe unmeaning profeſſions of re- 
gard ſo frequent in a ſtate of civilization. 
I was led into a dark room, and made to 
obſerve an electrical apparatus, which was 
kept ceremoniouſly covered over; this, 
with ſome of the moſt ſurprizing pheno- 
mena of chemiſtry and natural magic, he 
gave me to underſtand, that he ſometimes 
uſed among the Indians, to inſpire them 1 


with a belief of his 3 poſſeſſed of an 


unuſual 
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unuſual degree of knowledge, and a ſuper- 
natural power; and in this, ſaid he, I have 
ſucceeded to the extent of my deſires, as 
even their Peii's, who unite in themſelves 
the characters of prieſt and phyſician, have 
nniverſally yielded me the ſuperiority. I 
ſhould not, however, continued he, be 
able to juſtify this deception to my own 
conſcience, but for the integrity of my in- 
tentions herein; being fully reſolved never 
to avail myſelf of the influence it has given 
me, to execute any diſhonourable purpoſe, 
but always to convert it, not only to my 
own ſecurity, but to their advantage. The 
Indians who inhabited the village, he in- 

formed us, were the relations of the woman 
he had eſpouſed, who fixed their habita- 
tions around him, and ſubmitted their con- 
cerns to his direction. I aſked, whether 
he had employed his influence over them to 
improve their morals? He anſwered, that 


he had, in thoſe particulars where they 


rere Uera Day detective; but theſe, he 
2 ſaid, 
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ſaid, were not very numerous. Sometimes, 


continued he, they are diſpoſed to revenge 
an injury too ſeverely, and this diſpoſition 
I have endeavoured to repreſs; I likewiſe 
found them - inclined to that improvidence 
which characterizes all uncivilized nations; 
mindful only of the preſent hour, and re- 
gardleſs of futurity : this diſpoſition is not, 


indeed, attended with any conſiderable evils | 


in this climate, except in one -particular, 
that is, the want of bread, which naturally 
reſults from a negle& of agriculture; ani- 
mal food being always procurable, as often 
as their appetites require it. I have, there- 
fore, taken care to make them plant a ſuf- 
ficiency of caſſava; but this proviſion is at- 


tended with one inconvenience, becauſe it 


affords them the means of making Piwor- 
ree, and indulging their propenſity to in- 
temperance; which | have had much diffi- 
culty to ſuppreſs. As to what you would 
conſider as an improvement in their way of 
life, by increaſing its conveniences, I have 
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carefully avoided it; well knowing, that 


every new want, or convenience with which 


they are made acquainted, is a new tax on 
their happineſs, which can only be paid 


witk an increaſe of care and toil; and when 
theſe wants and conveniences, like thoſe 
of civilized nations, are ſo numerous that 
they are not eaſily ſupplied or attained, 
they become the ſource not only of diſcon- 
tent and envy, but of the moſt powerful 


incitements to vice: I am, therefore, fully 
perſuaded, that the virtue and happineſs of 


theſe people, can only be ſecured by their 


preſent equality, ſimplicity, and ignorance. 
As for their religion, it is a ſubject with 


which I ſhould never have intermeddled, 


had I not obſerved them oppreſſed with 


the moſt tormenting of all fears; that of 
the anger of certain demons (ſubordinate 
to the Deity) of whoſe exiſtence they have 
no doubt, and who they believe to have 
both power and inclination to do evil ; 


belief — their Peii's aſſiduouſſy con- 


firm, 
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firm; teaching them to attribute all the ills 


of life to theſe demons, or Yowahoos, as 


they are termed in the Indian language; 
and, at the ſame time, perſuading them to 


| believe, that they themſelves are the fa- 


-vourites of thoſe Yowahoos, and poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient influence with them, either to 
avert their diſpleaſure from any particular 
object, or draw down their anger on whom- 
ſoever they pleaſe; and, as all this is firm- 
ly believed by the Indian laity, they are 


tormented not only with the fear of theſe 


demons, but of their ſuppoſed favourites, 
the Peiis alſo, and oppreſſed by religious 
tyranny; which is, of all others, the moſt 
intolerable. Moved with compaſſion for 
the ſufferings of theſe deluded people, I 
reſolved to undeceive them, if poſſible, and 
to ſap the foundation of their ſubjection 
to the Peiis, by deſtroying their belief of 
the exiſtence of theſe demons: the Peiis 
were, however, alarmed at my attempt, 
„„ and 
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and oppoſed it with all their art: the In- 
dians were inſtructed to aſk me from whence 
their misfortunes proceeded? and to de- 


clare that it could not be from the Deity, who 
was too good to injure them; and that evil 
muſt, therefore, neceſſarily proceed from a 
different ſource, which could 'be no other 
than theſe Yowahoos, whoſe exiſtence I 
denied. I told them, that their opinion of 


the goodneſs of the Deity was juſt, and that 
all his moral attributes were undoubtedly 
included in that of benevolence; and that, 


whatever things would ultimately produce 
the moſt general good to his creatures, 


thoſe he invariably diſpenſed among them: 


but that their notion of evil was chimerical; 
as there never was an accident, that could 


deſerve that name, however unfavourable 
or afflicting it might appear to individuals, 
whoſe obſervation was confined to a ſingle 
link of the great chain of being: that, to 


ſuppoſe the Deity omnipotent and good, 
5 and 
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and yet ſuppoſe him permitting any ſub- 


orginate beings, whether the devils of 


Chriſtians, or the Yowahoos of Indians, 
to introduce evil among his creatures, was 

abſurd; and that, if ever he did ſuffer the 
commiſſion of evil, he muſt either not have 
power to prevent it, or he muſt be ſatisfied 
with it; and therefore, if, as we believe 
the Deity 1s all powerful and- good, there 
cannot poſſibly be in life any one diſpenſa- 


tion (however unfavourable its appearance 


may be to an individual) which does not 
promote univerſal good: and that, there- 
fore, to conclude for the exiſtence of theſe 
-Yowahoos, becauſe the Deity himſelf was 
too good to diſtribute evil, was highly un- 


reaſonable. I found, however, that they 


were far from being ſatisfied with theſe ar- 


 guments, It was impoſſible for them to 
ſeparate the idea of evil from the ſufferance 


of pain, diſeaſe, want, hunger, &c. or to 
conceive why univerſal happineſs could not 
Ns have 
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have been rendered compatible with an ex- 
emption from theſe ſufferings; and, judg- 
ing it more likely that the Deity ſhould 
permit, than do evil, they ſtill adhered to 
their belief of the exiſtence of theſe Yowa- 
hoos, and of the influence which their Peiis 
pretend to have over them; and, conſe- 
quently, are ſtill harrafſed by religious ty- 
ranny: of which you may ſee a proof this 
evening, by the exorciſm which will then 
doubtleſs be again repeated, over an Indian 
now ſick, to appeaſe the ſuppoſed anger of 
aYowahoo. After this converſation, we took 
a turn in the garden, at a little diſtance 
from his houſe; a part of which conſiſt- 
ed of ſhady walks, formed by various rows 
of fruit-trees, fuch as oranges, lemons, 
limes, citr6ns, ſhaddocks, guavas, mammec 
apples, avegato pears, &c. The ſpaces in 
a line between theſe trees, were filled with 
ſeveral ſpecies of ananas, or pine-apples, 
particularly a red kind, which I believe 

| are 
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are unknown in Europe; and alſo a ſmall, 
but delicious kind, which, indeed, grow 
ſpontaneouſly on moſt of the ſandy hills in 
this country; the ends of the ſeveral walks 
terminated in arbours of the vines of gra- 
nadilloes, water-lemons, and grapes; par- 
ticularly that beautiful blue kind, which 
I have ſeen among the drawings of Mrs. 
——, in the Britiſh Mufeum : the other 
part was an extenſive kitchen-garden, ſtored 


with moſt of the European, as well as tro- 


pical productions, which uſually make a 


part of human nouriſhment. From this, 


he told us, he uſually extracted the means 
of ſubſiſtence; religiouſly abſtaining from 
all animal food: J ſay religiouſly, becauſe 
it was from a perſuaſion of the injuſtice, 
cruelty, and infalubrity of feeding on fleſn; 
and we found that, though he procured 
from the Indians of the village a ſufficient 
ſtock of animal food for our entertainment, 
he would by no means partake of it him- 
„ 1 
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ſelf. - About ten o'clock in the evening 


the exorciſm, which Mr. Gordon had men. 
tioned, began in the cottage of the lick 
Indian; and, a little before twelve, he ac- 
companied us to the place; where we 


liſtened to hear what paſſed within, The 
Peii was alone with his patient, having 


darkened the room, and. continued inceſ- 
ſantly ſhaking a calabaſh, or gourd, filled 


with Peii-ſtones, or white agates, together 


with a particular kind of ſeeds; and, at the 
fame time, repeating an incantation to the 
Yowahoo, delivered in an - unintelligible 
jargon. Twelve o'clock is the hour at 
which the demon delivers his reſponſes to 


. theſe invocations, unleſs it rains; in which 


caſe the whole exorciſm is fruitlefs for that 
night : but as that accident did not inter- 


vene on this occaſion, we heard, about to 


the hour of twelve, an apparently diſtinct 
voice, ſeeming to proceed from an adjacent 


wood, and forming articulate ſounds; 


which 
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which continued for half a minute, and 
then entirely ceaſed, and the Peii'immedi- 
ately diſcontinued his incantation; making 
ſuch a report of the anſwer as he thought 
the event of his patient's diſorder was moſt 
likely to juſtify, But Mr. Gordon inform- 
ed me, that, to avoid the danger of an er- 
roneous prognoſtic, it was always delivered 


either in ambiguous or doubtful terms, till 


the patient was evidently recovering ; and 
that, when he happened to die, the Peii, 
to ſave his reputation, attributed his ill 
ſucceſs either to an unuſual degree of en- 
mity in the Yowahoo towards the deceaſed, 
or to machinations of ſome other Peit who 
was his enemy, and oppoſed all his endea- 
vours for his relief: and he added, that 
they were ſo apt to attribute all unfortunate 
accidents to the malice of an offended Peli, 
that, if one among them ſhould be hurt by 
by a fall, or wounded by an axe or knife, 
and could recollect that he had at any time 
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paſt (however diſtant) denied a particular 
Peii any favour, or refuſed to give him any 
thing in his poſſeſſion (a piece of temerity 
of which they ſeldom dared be guilty) he 
would inſtantly refer the accident to his 
diſpleaſure operating with ſome Yowahoo 
for his deſtruction, and both the ſuffering 
perſon and his friends would immediately 
employ the moſt likely expedients to ap- 
peaſe his anger. How wretched, added 
he, is the condition of a people reduced 
by religious chimeras to a ſervitude like 
this —1 enquired of Mr. Gordon, whence 
that diſtin& voice which we had heard 
could proceed! ? But this, he told me, he 
could not explain. He faid, he was, indeed; 
ſure it muſt be the effect of fome artifice 
in the Peii, which he had never been able to 
detect; and added, that it was a circum- 
ſtance, which had not only converted many 
1 of the negro ſlaves in the colony to a be- 
Wl lief of the exiſtence of theſe demons, but 


had 
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had even ſtaggered" the faith of many of 


the white inhabitants, particularly thoſe 


whoſe knowledge is confined ; it being an 
univerſal truth, that ignorance 1s the parent 


of credulity and ſuſperſtition,—After re- 


tiring to reſt, I could not but reflect on 
this ſubject.— Alas! thought I, how ought 
we to deplore the imbecility of our boaſted 
reaſon, which, like an ignis fatuus, but 
lights us aſtray, whilſt brutal inſtinct more 
certainly points out the paths of truth 
and happineſs. Theſe deluded people 
adore a wicked divinity, not for his good, 
but evil; a divinity diſpoſed to injuries, 
yet appeaſeable by the bribery of adora- 


tion; to him, therefore, all their homage, 


all their ſupplications are directed; whilſt 
the worſhip of the ſupreme God is wholly 
neglected, becauſe he is thought too bene- 
volent to injure them: thus their religion 
appears to be founded wholly in fear; and 
I wiſh that principle may not have a greater 
N 5 effect 
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effect on the morals of Chriſtians, than is 


generally ſuſpected. If it is allowable to 


form an opinion from appearances, 1 


doubt not but, on exploring the cauſes 


which influence thoſe among you who ap- 
pear replete with piety and devotion to the 
Deity, many, even of theſe, would be 
found to attend the ſervices of religion. 
not from love or gratitude to the Deity, for 


his goodneſs in their creation and preſerva- 


tion; but to have been impelled to duty 
by the fear of future puniſhments, or 
bribed to it by the hopes of future re- 
wards; and yet what merit will the Deity 
allow to actions that reſult from theſe ſelf- 
iſh motives, which, in one inſtance, are as 
deſpicable as thoſe that influence the cow- 
ard; and, in the other, as ſordid as thoſe 


which govern the uſurer, who is induced 


to part with a ſum: of money in expecta- 


tion of receiving it again with extravagant 
intereſt. All human actions proceed either 


from 
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from the love of - ourſelves, or of others; 
the firſt of theſe paſſions is denominated 
ſelf-intereſt z the latter is virtue: but this 
has no ſhare in thoſe religious duties which 
ve perform to eſcape future miſery, or at- 
tain future happineſs; nor can they be con- 
ſidered as virtues, or pleaſing to the Deity. 
Why, then, will divines continue inceſſant- 
ly to denounce the vengeance of heaven, 
and the torments of hell, againſt their vi- 
cious hearers:: as if they could be frighted 
to heaven; inſtead of inciting them to vir 
tue by the more amiable motives of love 
and gratitude to their beneficent Creator? 
—ASs to the real exiſtence of theſe demons, 
I had not the leaſt diſpoſition to believe it, 
the whole doctrine appearing obviouſly ab- 
ſurd; and yet, upon reflection, I diſcover- 
ed a great ſimilitude between the notions 

of the Indians on this ſubject, and the ideas 
that are commonly entertained of devils by 
us Chriſtians, eſpecially the more ignorant: 
| ve 
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we do not, indeed, imitate the Indians, by 
making them objects of our adoration; 
and, for that reaſon, our prieſts do not, 


like theirs, pretend to an influence, or at 


leaſt, not to a friendly intercourſe with 
them; but, in return for this, they 
would perſuade us to believe (what is of 
more advantage to themſelves) that they 
are the peculiar favourites and ambaſſadors 


of the Deity; by which they have hereto- 


fore acquired a moſt extenſive influence 
over the Chriſtian laity, and reduced them 


to a more abject and ſhameful ſervitude 


than ever the Indians have ſuffered; and 
though the revival of learning in Europe 
has, in a great degree, delivered us, eſpe- 


cially the reformed, from ſpiritual ſhackles, 


our freedom is not yet perfect. Have not 
you, my brother, when ordained to the 
ſervices of religion, been veſted with a 
power of | forgiving the moſt enormous 
crimes, with this aſſurance, that . whoſe- 
. ſoever 
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ſoever ſins you remit, they are remitted in 
heaven; and whoſeſoever ſins you retain, 
they are retained in heaven ??—T am diſ- 
poſed to be as orthodox as the exerciſe of 
my reaſon will permit; but, when ] reflect 
that we are children of the ſame parents, 
and that I have no ſuch power of abſolu- 
tion, I cannot believe this ſpiritual diſpa- 
rity between us, notwithſtanding the ſanc- 
_ tity of your life and morals; how, then, 
can I allow it to thoſe whoſe miſconduẽt 
reproaches that religion of which they are 
teachers? And ] will venture to appeal to 
your own conſcience, whether you TRE 
poſſeſs the power in queſtion?” If not, 
would it not be prudent to diſclaim all pre- 
tenſions to it, rather than expoſe « our faith 
to theſe ſevere and dangerous trials. In 
matters of religion, every doubt introduces 
others, and they follow ſucceſſively,” till 
we are involved in the mazes of ſcepticiſm: 
Let not our ſpiritual guides, therefore, 


COn- 


— 


continue, by theſe obſtacles, to lead us to 


infidelity. You will, I doubt not, pardon 
the honeſt freedom of theſe reflections, as 


13 they are naturally ſuggeſted by the circum- 


ſtances which had lately occurred to my 
obſervation, and are delivered through no 
diſtruſt of the evangelical doctrines of 
Chriſtiany; which I have embraced, not 
from the prejudice of education, but from 
the approbation of that reaſon which Hea- 


ven has allotted me, to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſhood. When I informed you that 


Mr. Gordon abſtained from the uſe of ani- 
mal food, I ought likewiſe to have added, 

that he avoids all kinds of ſpirituous li- 
quors, as the corrupters of health and mo- 


E rals, uſing only water, the natural drink 


of mankind, as well as of all other animals. 
-—The enſuing morning a part of the In- 
dians of the village made a hunting party 


ast ſome diſtance; and, as they did not ex- 
0 to return ll che next day, they took 


with 
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with them, in their canoes, their wives, 
children, dogs, bows, and arrows, and 
their culinary and domeſtic utenſils, which 
made the whole ok.their property; but the 
| ſmallneſs of its inventory does not, in any 
degree, impair their happineſs. The ſcanti- 
neſs of their poſſeſſions diminiſhes the circle 
of their cares; and the fewneſs of their 
wants, with their ignorance of more re- 
fined enjoyments, leave them contented 
and happy in their preſent ſtate, free from 
thoſe unnatural defires which can only be 
gratified by an increaſe of toil and anxiety; 
fo that they may juſtly adopt the motto of 
the Franciſcans, nibil habentts, fed omnia'poſ” *' 
fredentes.— enquired of Mr. Gordon, whe- 
ther he believed theſe: people capable of 
loving with the ſame ardour as the inhabit- 
ants of more civilized countries? © If (re- 
plied he) love; as Mr. Hume has defined 
it, is compoſed of a complacency in beau- 
ty, friendſhip, and a bodily: appetite, I am 
9 4 1 
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fare they have all the requiſites to inſpire 
this paſſion with equal force; and, as the 
diſtinctions of rank and fortune have cre- 
ated no unnatural diſparity between indi- 
viduals of each ſex, they have this pecu- 
liar felicity, that their inclinations are never 
oppoſed, or their wiſhes and happineſs diſ- 
appointed, by the prepoſterous views which 
ambition or Intereſt obey Ty civilized 
nations“ ““ | tte tts Eon 
During my ſtay with Mr. Gordon, 
which was near two days, I was able, from 
his candour and ſincerity, to attain: ſome 

| knowledge of his true character: I found 
his knowledge extenſive, and his ſenti- 
ments, though-ſingular'in many. inſtances, 
| had, in general, been corrected by judi- 
cious reflection; but were not always con- 
ſined to a conformity with the doctrines of 
evealed religion, or thoſe opinions which 
. prevail in civilized countries, but 


i „„ appeared 
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males on every Wen to have ſuffered 
his thoughts to extend themſelves in their 
natural courſe, unreſtrained by the ſhackles 
which education and cuſtom univerſally 


impoſe. My attention was naturally at- 


tracted by the ſingularity of his life and 
manners, and 1 felt a ſtrong curioſity to 


know the motives which could have deter- 
mined” him to renounce civilized ſociety, 
and ſequeſter himſelf in the woods of Gui- 


ana, among its aboriginal, untutored in- 
habitants: I took the liberty of expreſſing 
my curioſity on this ſubject; to which he 


has promiſed an ample gratification, thro? . 
the medium of an epiſtolary correſponds 2 


* which he i is ſoon to commence. 


- 


After r the moſt cuties 
objects which this village afforded, we took 
leave of Mr. Gordon, for whom I had al- 
ready conceived a friendſhip, and deſcend- 


ed the" river towards my own plantation, 
where 
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8 we arrived in three "EN and bs 

finiſhed a moſt inſtructive rural excurſion, 
without which I ſhould never have con- 
ceived a juſt idea of a ſtate of nature, and 
the numerous deviations therefrom, which 
ſocial refinement has introduced. In this 
tou: I had occaſron to remark, that, making 


a ſmall allowance for the influence of cli- 
mate, the different degrees of refinement, 


not of diftance in ſituation, produce the 
characteriſtic diſtinctions among mankind; 

- who vary from each other only in propor- 
tion to their approaches towards perfect 
Improvidence and rapacity 


mate they are ſituated; whilſt politenefs, 


and urbanity of manners, characterize the 


people of more luxurious and refined coun- 
tries, confounding their original peculiari- 
ties, and maintaining the ſemblance of every 
virtue, with the reality of few. But, though 
we, who have been habituated to the con- 


veniencies 


- 
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veniencies and luxuries which a ſtate of ci- 
. vilization affords, could not eaſily confine 
our deſires to the narrow -circle of enjoy- 
ments which are attainable in a ftate of na- 
ture; yet the eaſe, ſimplicity, and freedom 
of a ſavage life have many charms, of 
which I found myſelf not inſenſible. On 
the ſcore of virtue, perhaps, each ſtate is 
nearly equal; if the latter has fewer temp- 
tations to evil, neither has it thoſe reſtraints 
from vice, which religion, morality, and 
literature create. In ſhort, every kind of 
life has peculiar advantages as well as evils : 
fraud and perfidy prevail in civilized na- 
tions; intemperance and barbarity with 
thoſe who inhabit deſarts: the vices of the 
former are more numerous; thoſe of the : 
latter more enormous. 1 
I have juſt Sera my lake; which I 
find immoderately extended, and, in many 
"DW" wrote in a ſtile that requires apo- 


logy ; 
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9 it be, de been chiefly wilt 
from the journal of my late tour, which 
has led me inſenſibly to retain the language 
in which it was haſtily penned.—To you TI 
muſt reſign the charge of expreſſing my 
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